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=<" NEW BOOKS = 


PROFESSOR BRANDER MATTHEWS’S 


A Study of the Drama 


A clear and able study of the actual stage play, showing the methods by which a play is constructed and which 
make for its significance and success. In its helpfulness for the intelligent playgoer who wants to understand what 
he sees and judge plays readily and soundly, it is unique. Illustrated with plans and views of famous theatres. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. Postage extra. (Ready March 12.) 





DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON’ S 
The Conquest of Consumption 


A helpful and practical book for all who are interested in stamping out the Great White Plague. Certain of the 
chapter-titles are significant, as for instance: Fresh Air and How to Get It ; Food: the Greatest Foe of Consumption; 
Sunlight: The Real Golden Touch; Work and Rest: Intelligent Idleness, etc. 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00 net. Postage extra. (Ready March 12.) 


PROFESSOR H. HEATH BAWDEN’S 
The Principles of Pragmatism 


A careful, logical, and lucid exposition of this new system of thought, which has gained ground with such remark~ 
able rapidity in the last few years. The professional philosopher will find it important and significant, while for 
the lay reader it will be a most useful exposition of this most modern of intellectual currents. 

Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. (Ready March 12.) 


The Professional Aunt 


Whoever likes to read of the ways of children and enjoys a good love story, will find this an enchanting book. 
“ Aunt Woggles”’ is a charming young woman, and her experiences are of the kind that win the reader at once. 
16mo. $1.00 net. Postage extra. (Ready March 12.) 


MARY C. E. WEMYSS’S 


Just Published : 
DEMETRA AND KENNETH BROWN’S 


The Duke’s Price 


This is the first novel of international marriage to be written jointly by an American husband and European wife. 
. . . It is the first honest picture of both sides of the question. In addition it is a love story of deep interest. 
Illustrated in color by A. G. Learned. 12mo. $1.20 net. Postage 12 cents- 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM’S 


Flutterfly 


A graceful, elusive little fairy story in which the Princess Flutterfly, Jack Frost, and Love get the better of a 
cruel king. The colored illustrations are fantastic and charming. 12mo. 75 cents. 
Mm 
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Economic Prizes 
SEVENTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and to 
stimulate _ who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, a committee 
com o 

_ Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman; 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University; 
Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan; 
Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 
Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University, 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, to offer in 
1911 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past years can 
be had on application. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not confined to 
topics proposed in the announcements of this committee; but any other subject chosen must first be 
approved by it. 


The history of the rate of interest in the United States. 

The value of protectionism to American workingmen. 

The economic reasons for or against building a deep waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf. 
German experience in taxing the unearned increment from land. 

The valuation of railways. 

An examination of government wages statistics. 

The effects of modern immigration in the United States. 

The value of organized speculation. 


FP 33S OF > GO PO 


Crass B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any 
American college. Cass A includes any other Americans without restriction; the possession of a degree 
is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Ciass A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in CLass B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award the two 
prizes of $1000 and $500 of Crass A to undergraduates in Crass B, if the merits of the papers 
demand it. 


The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the doners, and it is expected that, without 
precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some perma- 
nent form. 

Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and although not limited 
as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an assumed name, the class in which 
they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the real name and address of the competitor. If the 
competitor is in CLass B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the institution in which he is studying. The 
papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1911, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


29-35 West Thirty-second Street, New York City 








Ready March 11 


AN ADMIRAL’S LOG 
By Rear-Admiral ROBLEY D. EVANS, U.S.N. (retired) 


The account of Admiral Evans’s sojourn in the Philippines; of his visit to China at the time when the allied armies 
were encamped before Pekin; of the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to this country, during which Admiral Evans 
acted as his personal escort at the special request of the German Emperor; and, at the end, the detailed story of 
the famous cruise of the Atlantic Fleet from Hampton Roads around the world, with the description of the 
festivities and welcome accorded it in American and foreign ports. 
Illustrated. 8vo, decorated cloth cover. $2.00 net. 
A special limited edition in fine binding. Each copy signed by Admiral Evans. $5.00 net. 


Volume VII, Ready March 18 


A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


By JOHN BACH McMASTER, Ph.D. 
Professor of American History, University of Pennsylvania. 
This volume brings the history down to 1852, telling of one of the most vital periods in the history of the country. 
It includes the extraordinary growth of civilization throughout the land, which began just prior to the outbreak 
of the Civil War, as well as the Ante-Bellum controversies, the beginnings of the West, and the great commercial 
and shipping development led by New England. 
Adequately illustrated. vo, cloth, gilt top. Per volume, $2.50 net. 


To be Published this Month 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, Ph.D. 
Librarian St. Louis Public Library, Late Librarian New York Free Circulating Library and Brooklyn 
Public Library, etc.; President American Library Association, 1907-08. 


For the general reader, for the librarian, who will find in it a grouping of facts and a mode of treatment that may 
be suggestive and interesting; for the young library assistant, and for the student in library school or training 
class, who will find in it, not an exhaustive treatise on library economy, but rather a bird’s-eye view of the subject. 
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Illustrated. 


The New North 


By AGNES DEANS CAMERON. The travels of two 
women down the Mackenzie River from Athabasca Landing 
in Alberta, Canada, to the Arctic Ocean and back by the 
Peace River. 

100 illustrations from photographs. 8vo,cloth. $3.00 net. 


The Junior Republic: Its History 
* and Ideals 


By WILLIAM R. GEORGE. The founder of the Junior 
Republic tells of the inception of the idea, the development of 
the Republic, and its successful fulfillment. 

Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net. 


The History of French Literature 


By ANNIE LEMP KONTA. Mrs. Konta takes up the 

discussion of French literature chronologically from the oath 

of Strasburg to the publication of Rostand’s ** Chanticler.” 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $2.50 net. 


Women in Industry 
By EDITH ABBOTT, Ph.D., University of Chicago. The 
author traces the growth and development of the employment 
of women from earliest periods of history to the present 
day. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $2.00 net. 


12mo, cloth. $1.50 net. 


Francis Joseph and His Times 
By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, for man 
years British Ambassador to the Emperor of Austria. 
very important contribution to the political history of Western 


Europe. 
Sumptuously bound and illustrated. Demy 8vo. $4.00 net. 


Army Letters From an 
Officer’s Wife 


By FRANCES M. A. ROE. An excellent record of the 
daily and eventful life of the wife of an army officer in the far 
West thirty years ago. 

‘ Many illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $2.00 net. 


Romanticism and the Romantic 


School in Germany 
By ROBERT M. WERNAER, Ph.D., formerly instructor 
in Harvard University. An historical sition and a com- 
= study of the writings of the Romantic School in 
rmany. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $2.00 net. 


Girl and Woman 


By CAROLINE LATIMER, M.D., M.A., formerly Instruc- 
tor in Biology, Women's College, Baltimore, Md, A sane, 
wholesome, optimistic text-book for the guidance of mothers 
and daughters. 1zmo, cloth. $2.00 net. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








Gertrude Atherton’s new novel Now Ready 


TOWER OF IVORY 


By the author of ‘“‘ The Conqueror,”’ 


etc. Cloth. $1.50. 














Mrs. Voynich’s new novel 
An Interrupted Friendship 


Needs no introduction beyord a reminder that it is 
by the creator of that poignantly impressive char- 
acter “ The Gadfly,” who, by the way, is one of the 
persons in this new independent story. Cloth. $1.50. 


Social and Industrial Conditions in the 
North ing the Civil War 
By Emerson David Fite, Ph.D. 
Dr. Fite, who is assistant professor of nites at Yale 
University, corrects interestingly the very general 
impression of this generation that the whole activity 


of the Nation from ’61 to ’65 was absorbed in the Civil 
War. Cloth, 8v0. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.15. 


Dr. Andrew M. Fairbairn’s 
Studies in Religion and Theology 
Dr. Fairbairn stands easily at the head of the theo- 
logians writing the English. His “ Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion ” is justly a standard in its power 
of expressing deep truths in attractively clear and 


simple terms. Cloth. $3.50net; postpaid, $3.69. 
Dr. Henry C. ‘ ag book 
The Ethics of 


Nothing could better in ry the effort to reach con- 
sistent thinking on _ end, motives, and spirit. 

such a study as this of the attitude of Jesus 
toward man’s power to A the life of love or the 


life of sel e 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. 


Dr. Robert F. Horton’s Great Issues 
The author has that rare blending of the vision of 
the critic and the mystic which especially appeals to 
men who wish a modern point of view, yet are chilled 
by the prevalent 


Dr. Irving new 
The Lud of Religion 


A study in Anthro the Social Psychology 
of Primitive Religion, Panny how the religious 
attitude —— - been built up gradually through activi- 
ties in the main social. 

Cloth, 8v0. $1.75 net; postpaid, $1.88. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 





Charles G. D. Roberts’ new book 
Kings in Exile 


Remarkably keen studies of animal life in apiivite 
—- decidedly novel lines. A book that will inter- 
est any anima! lover. IUustrated, cloth. $1.50. 


Frederic L. Paxson’s 


The Last American Frontier 

The story of the conquest of the “Great American 

Desert,” of the last stand of hostile Indians, of the 

brief golden day of the forty-niner, the pony express. 

and the cowboy. In the Series of Stories from 
American History. Cloth, illustrated. $1.50 net. 


Francis L. Wellman’s Day in Court 
The Subtle Arts of Great Advocates. A book full of 
interest to any man who is liable ever to figure in 
either witness stand or jury box. 

By the author of The Art of Cross- 
Examination. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.14. 


George E. Woodberry’s 
The Inspiration of Poetry 
No critic has keener insight into the springs of 
ic energy, or expresses with warmer sympathy 
each man’s effort to follow the gleam, than Mr. 
Woodberry, himself a poet of distinction. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


Professor Winchester’s 
A Group of English Essayists 
in the Early Nineteenth Century. A pleasant return 
to the associations of the men whe first yy us 
} dy fg ye fA self-revealing art of the 
essayist. Cloth. $1.50; postpaid, Fy 60. 
William Lyon Phelps’s 
Essays on Modern Novelists 


“ A volume that hy my fair to form @ distinct and per- 
manent k in the history of fiction,” says The 


Boston Transcript. 
Cloth. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.61. 








Dr. Henry van Dyke’s wong-promised bok The Spirit of America 


For its lucid analysis of the springs 


of American character, for the charm of its tone and the play 


of its delicate wit, the book will be as delightful to Americans as the original lectures were to his 
enthusiastic French audiences. To many it will prove a most enlightening book. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.62. 
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LITERARY CENSORSHIP. 


How far is it legitimate for authority to go in 
regulating the liberties of the public with respect 
to their habits, their diversions, and the indul- 
gence of their individual tastes in general? Be- 
tween the extremes of fanatical intolerance and 
unbridled license there are many intermediate 
degrees ; at what point in the series may we find 
the golden mean which shall protect the unwary 
from actual peril, and which yet shall curb no 
innocent inclination? The question is far- 
reaching, and instances in point are abundantly 
supplied to the student either of history or of 
present social conditions. Authority always 
tends to abuse its power, and eternal vigilance 
is the price of many kinds of liberty that lie 
wholly without the political sphere. The aims 
of the fanatic or the doctrinaire are no less 
repugnant to sanity than are the easy-going 
ideals of the philosophy of laisser faire as 
applied to the vicious propensities of mankind. 
But in all doubtful cases, we think that the 
burden of proof lies upon the shoulders of those 
who advocate restriction ; for individual freedom 
of thought and action is far too precious a thing, 
and has been achieved by civilization at far too 
heavy a cost, to be subjected to the risk of 
unnecessary impairment. There are no more 
pestiferous people on earth than those who, 
clothed in a little brief authority, seek to misuse 
it by forcing its unfortunate subjects to conform 
to their own narrow ideas of conduct. 

The long chapter of folly and failure which 
records the history of restrictive and sumptu- 
ary and prohibitive law-making is highly in- 
structive in its teaching, and its lessons have to 
be learned anew through bitter experience by 
every new generation. In matters of purely 
intellectual concern, it gives us warning exam- 
ples in the form of trials for heresy, actions 
against sedition, and all kinds of restraints upon 
the press, the pulpit, and the platform. The 
very idea of censorship has become suspect, so 
uniformly has the practice been associated with 
the suppression of ideas that had far better been 
left free to find vent. And yet, if the question 
is pressed home, there is probably no individu- 
alist so confirmed as to deny the social necessity 
of setting some limits to freedom of expression. 
Society cannot, considering its own safety, per- 
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mit open incitement to what is universally rec- 
ognized as crime, or open encouragement to 
what all but the hopelessly perverted will admit 
to be dangerous immorality. These considera- 
tions, however, would have to be stretched out 
of all shape to justify so ridiculous an institu- 
tion as the long-established licensing of plays 
in England, or the more recent effort on the 
part of the great English libraries to inaugurate 
a system of censorship over current literature. 

The censorship of the English stage is not 
likely to last much longer in anything like its 
old form, for it has been so riddled by the pro- 
tests of practically the entire guild of dramatic 
authorship that it is obviously crumbling into a 
ruin. A system that makes it impossible to 
produce “ The Cenci” on an English stage, that 
creates difficulties in the case of Ibsen, and that 
has nothing to say about the license of the music 
halls, the imbecilities of musical comedy, or the 
viciousness of works that make a jest of every- 
thing that is fundamental to morality, — such 
a system can hardly expect to find serious 
defenders. If it be not swept away altogether, 
the substitute devised for it will not continue to 
put a premium upon the most degrading tend- 
encies of the modern stage, while prohibiting 
the earnest discussion of vital questions. No 
regulation at all would be far better than the 
old legalized hypocrisy, and the police could 
take care of really flagrant offences against 
decency. 

An attempted censorship of books just now 
shares the attention of the English public with 
the long-debated question of the licensing of 
plays. It is an effort on the part of the great 
circulating libraries to save their customers from 
contamination by books deemed unsuitable for 
general reading. This private and self-appointed 
censorship has aroused no little indignation, not 
only among publishers, who think themselves 
quite as competent censors as anybody else, but 
among intelligent readers as well, who naturally 
resent such misguided paternalism. It is a 
rather serious matter ; for the sales of a pub- 
lisher in England depend largely upon the atti- 
tude of the libraries, which purchase new books 
by the hundreds and thousands of copies. In 
the case of many a book, the library orders are 
necessary to make its publication profitable, 
since the sales to private buyers alone would not 
suffice to cover the cost of production. The 
libraries have sought to establish a modus 
vivendi by requesting that books be submitted 
to their august consideration in advance of pub- 
lication, and on this will be based the approval 





or rejection of them fer library circulation. But 
this scheme seems rather hard on the publishers, 
who will have incurred a considerable part of the 
expense of bringing out a book before the ver- 
dict of the libraries is made known. If books 
are to be censored at all in this fashion, it should 
obviously be done in manuscript, while there 
is time for a publisher to withdraw from what 
may be a disastrous enterprise. Besides, such 
a method savors altogether too much of the 
“leave to print” which is associated with the 
most obnoxious form of ecclesiastical tyranny. 

The system seems, however, to be already in 
limited operation, and two novels have recently 
been placed upon this new Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum. The London “ Nation” thus 
comments upon the incident : 

“The library censorship has already fallen into the 
trap which, in the present condition of English letters, 
awaits all censorship, literary or theatrical. It has 
assumed as its standard a certain type of marketable 
article, and has decided that it will not countenance 
any deviations from that standard. Two books have 
been refused circulation; whether by way of the major 
or the minor excommunication, by a refusal to sell 
them, or to recommend them for sale unless they hap- 
pen to be specially asked for, we do not know. Neither, 
so far as we can discover, contains a gross word or an 
alluring description.” 

Contrasting this work with work that has no 
difficulty in escaping censure, the writer goes 
on to say: 

“If it is to be compared with the kind of fiction 
which the old commercial freedom and the new com- 
mercial censorship (and they are mere varieties of the 
same spirit) usually encourages, the contrast is in the 
main between work which is moral in intention and in 
effect, and work which has no kind of moral aim or 
result, between meretzicious, venal, and absurdly un- 
Christian writing, and the effort to represent things as 
they are, or to discover regenerative forces wherever 
they may exist.” 

The conclusion of the discussion is tersely put : 

“The libraries, indeed, are following the path set 
them by Mr. Redford. It will lead to disaster.” 

Fortunately, no question of this sort can arise 
in our own country. We are a people of private 
book-buyers who, for better or worse, will pur- 
chase the books that we wish to read. No pri- 
vate library trust seeks to regulate our tastes 
and determine what is good for us. On the 
other hand, our public libraries, being distinctly 
educational agencies supported by public taxa- 
tion, have a responsibility which they are bound 
to accept. Instead of giving the public the read- 
ing it wants, their plain duty is to encourage 
the better kind of reading. But this duty is per- 
formed, be it observed, not by putting particular 
books under the ban, but by selecting from the 
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many that clamor for purchase the comparatively 
few that the resources of a given library permit 
to be purchased. Here is no conspiracy in 
restraint of the trade in imaginings, but an 
exercise of discriminative judgment on the part 
of each library, acting singly and for its own pur- 
In taking this course, any library may 
blunder now and then — and grotesque examples 
of such blundering frequently come to light — 
but no book that is worth while is likely by such 
sporadic action to be kept out of the public reach 
or have its fortunes seriously impaired. Between 
this system and the English library censorship 
there is all the difference that exists between 
organized effort and free individual initiative. 








BEING A CRITIC. 


Being a critic is not all beer and skittles. The 
popular opinion of him is of one who has not 
learned any science or succeeded in any art, and is 
therefore empowered to sit in judgment on those 
who have. “Can you sing?” asked the Maestro 
of the aspiring pupil. “No!” “Can you play?” 
“No!” “Then I don’t see anything for you but 
to teach music.” 

As a matter of fact, nine out of ten of the good 
literary critics have been great creative artists or 
philosophers. A critic can hardly have too wide a 
range of knowledge. The literatures, philosophies, 
sciences, and arts of the world must be measurably 
well known to him. And he must have experience of 
nature and humanity, so that he can check his texts. 
Of course it is not to be expected that he shall know 
all these matters as well as the separate practitioners 
of them know each one, — nor is it necessary. To 
compare, to contrast, to bring together widely sepa- 
rated works and ideas, to trace the analogies between 
things, to arrive at underlying principles, — these 
are the offices of the critic. The specializing is 
almost the opposite of the critical mind. The mere 
analysis or appreciation of single works, unless 
backed up by such broad knowledge, or dictated by 
some rare instinctive taste, is apt to be hurtful rather 
than helpful. And minute knowledge in one direc- 
tion alone does not help much. It is doubtless a 
solace and a joy to know Anglo-Saxon, but it is 
something better to be able to detect in Caedmon 
the beginning of that high and haughty English 
strain, that Titanism, which comes out in Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Byron, —all of whom 
were, in Cardinal Newman’s phrase, “great and 
rebellious sons of God.” 

But there is a special training which a critic 
ought to have, even though he is an inspired appre- 
ciator. It consists of a study of the basic elements 
of literature which the great critics of the past have 
dug up, and of the casual utterances or well con- 
sidered opinions on their art which great writers 





have thrown out. To go without these would be 
like a player trying to dispense with the traditions 
of the stage; like a man trying to be a great lawyer 
with only the knowledge of the Statute-book of his 
own State. And the mass of this opinion is to-day 
so great that to know it is a business in itself. It is 
not to be supposed that anyone can keep it all in his 
head at once. The real critic will have tried to read 
most of it, but he will keep the best and let the rest 
go. It is probable that he will be able to stand 
an examination on the xd@apors of Aristotle, or Les- 
sing’s demarcation of poetry and painting, or Schil- 
ler’s definition of art as the play instinct and his 
distinction between the Beautiful and the Charac- 
teristic, or Coleridge’s explanation of Imagination 
and Fancy, or De Quincey's differentiation of the 
Literature of Power and the Literature of Knowl- 
edge, or Arnold’s phrases about the Grand Style 
and Natural Magic. But just what the Daciers said 
in the fight between the supporters of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, or what John Dennis thought of 
Dryden or the German criticism of Bodmer and 
Gottsehed, may well escape him. Yet all this mass 
of past criticism and opinion is like the leaves which 
have fallen, the trees which have rotted, the rocks 
which have disintegrated; and, once taken into the 
mind, it forms a humus or soil in which new crops 
can be grown. 

There are two large works in English which to- 
gether sum up the whole course or growth of literary 
opinion. They are Bosanquet’s History of Asthetics 
and Mr. Saintsbury’s History of Criticism. The 
difference between these two books, apparently 
parallel, is amazing. Bcoanquet tunnels under- 
ground ; he dives into the caverns of metaphysic 
and psychology,—he spares no labor. Mr. Saints- 
bury skims along the surface, skips from flower to 
flower, and declines to meddle with anything that 
looks ugly or forbidding. Bosanquet’s book is one 
of the most difficult in the language; it is harder 
than his originals, because, of course, he has to con- 
dense whole theories and treatises into a few para- 
graphs or pages. Mr. Saintsbury’s book is written 
in a lively and exhilarating style, and is itself liter- 
ature. But Bosanquet goes to the root of the matter, 
and reports in a colorless and unprejudiced way all 
the deepest divinations of the ages. Mr. Saints- 
bury is, in spite of his vast erudition, shallow in 
treatment, and from first to last is the victim of a 
preconceived theory of his own. Reading Mr. 
Saintsbury is like indulging in a long course of 
sugar-plums which is pretty sure to disorder the 
stomach ; reading Bosanquet is like taking repeated 
doses of senna and quassia to set it right again. Mr. 
Sidney Colvin’s little treatise on the Fine Arts is 
perhaps a mean between these two works, and will 
give anyone a fair idea of the questions which criti- 
cism propounds and tries to answer. 

But there are certain texts of criticism which the 
modern critic must know for himself. One of these 
is Aristotle’s “ Poetics.” It is probably a fragment, 
as it does not cover the whole range of Greek liter- 
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ature. Excepting some scattered and generally 
slighting remarks on poetry in Plato, and the lively 
and just appreciations of tragic poetry in “The 
Frogs” of Aristophanes, it is the earliest extant 
document of criticism. And it is the best. It is, 
indeed, the corner-stone of all sound criticism. No- 
where else is there so much pregnancy and pro- 
fundity; such keen analysis of literature and its 
relation to life. The greater part of Aristotle’s 
judgments are as valid to-day as when they were 
written. A second great foundation of criticism is 
Lessing’s “ Laocotn.” Taken as a survey of litera- 
tare, itis even more fragmentary than the “ Poetics,” 
for it deals mainly with one point — the differentia- 
tion of the matter and powers of poetry and painting. 
But the white light of truth which it sheds on this 
subject pierces to the farthest cranny of literature. 

Longinus is the ancient type of the inspired appre- 
ciator — the man of taste rather than of analysis. 
The greatest critic of this kind in modern times is 
. probably Goethe. The discursive remarks on litera- 
ture and art scattered through his autobiography, his 
essays, letters, conversations with Eckermann, form 
as large a body of good criticism as exists anywhere. 
But the difference between his way of criticising and 
Lessing’s is immense. The latter pierced to one cen- 
tral truth, good for all time; developed it, and made 
it immovable. Goethe shifts his point of view 
around and around: now he sees the shield gold, 
now silver; now he is Gothic, now Greek. Pretty 
much all his work in criticism may be, and in fact 
has been, done over. Take for example his criti- 
cism on Hamlet, in “ Wilhelm Meister.” Fine as 
this is, it has been pretty well riddled by recent 
analysis. 

Schiller is of the school of Aristotle and Lessing 
and Kant. His “ Zsthetic Letters” are a mine of 
rich discoveries in criticism. The Schlegels are 
perhaps more remarkable for the pupils they taught 
and inspired than for their own work, good as this 
is. Heine is the King’s jester of criticism — Lear’s 
Fool — who says the wisest things under the guise of 
mocking folly. Nearly all the great German phi- 
losophers — Kant, Schelling, Hegel — have discussed 
the wsthetic problems. Schopenhauer is as great 
in criticism as in philosophy. He has such skill in 
words that he can make our dissolution into nothing- 
ness seem a delight, and he paints the martyrdom 
of genius so attractively that one would not wish to 
be spared a single nail of the cross. The vast mass 
of Richard Wagner’s prose works contains much 
penetrating and true criticism. He was a great man 
of letters, a great dramatic poet, by the grace of 
God, — a musician, I should say, by the determina- 
tion of Richard Wagner. 

England must take off its hat to Germany in 
criticism, as Germany must go down on its knees 
to England in creation. For foundation criticism, 
the establishment of first principles, there is no 
equality between them ; and in the gathering of seed- 
bearing vitalities of thought, England has hardly 
been more than a gleaner in the field where Ger- 





many has reaped a full harvest. Even so, there are 
important discoveries and distinctions in Coleridge, 
DeQuincey, and Arnold. But in appreciation, the 
comparison of writer with writer, of epoch with 
epoch, England is rich enough. In the works of 
Hazlitt, for instance, while there is, I suppose, 
hardly a sentence which goes to the bottom, hardly 
a truth which really teaches, what zest, what gusto, 
what picture, what reflection and reverberation of 
his subjects, what inspiration to a love for literature! 
He is, in fact, the typical English-writing critic, — 
for our masters in this trade have mainly desired 
to bring to our lips the rich full-bodied wine of lit- 
erature, rather than to offer to our hands a vial of 
biting acid with which we might analyze master- 
pieces and see what they are made of. Yet Cole- 
ridge’s prism decomposes, and Arnold’s phrases 
disintegrate; and they are the greatest of-English- 
writing critics. 

American criticism has followed, in the main, the 
English human rather than the German abstract 
method. It has great names in Emerson, Lowell, 
Stedman. Each of these has been, in his own way, 
a sort of camera obscura reproducing in miniature 
the varied hues and forms of the literatures of the 
world. Poe flocked by himself, and was analytic. 
I think he was nearly always wrong in his princi- 
ples and nearly always right in his practice of criti- 
cism. Lanier, who acquired some reputation as a 
critic, is wrong in both respects. The man who 
could prostrate himself before George Eliot like a 
South Sea Islander before his fetish, and could 
recommend that Sterne and Fielding be thrown into 
the sewer, has no critical authority which anyone 
is bound to respect. 

“France, famed in all great arts, in none supreme,” 
is not even supreme in criticism, in which it has 
made so great an effort. Of its criticism of the 
past, the schools of Boileau and Voltaire, no one 
would have much to say now. It has wit and it has 
good sense, and it is utterly uninspired. The best 
of this kind is Molitre’s manly good sense in “ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules,” “ Le Misanthrope,” and “ Les 
Femmes Savantes.” But France’s recent criticism 
has a great name. Sainte-Beuve is acclaimed a 
prince in the profession. Lowell, I imagine, was 
thinking of him when in one of his last papers he 
coined the phrase “detective criticism.” I should 
prefer to call it the criticism of gossip. It is bio- 
graphical in intent; and as there are a hundred 
people who want to know about a poet’s love affairs, 
or how much money he had in his purse, to one who 
cares anything for his verses, this sort of criticism 
has been popular. Sainte-Beuve has of course deli- 
cacy, finesse, justness of mind. But he deals by 
preference with second-rate or third-rate or tenth- 
rate geniuses. A really great writer frightens him 
as much as Snug thought his personation of the 
lion would frighten the ladies. Taine rather goes 
to the other extreme. He is somewhat like a boy 
who gets drunk for fear he should be thought a 
mollycoddle. He is so determined that everybody 
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he writes about shall be in a passion, that he makes 
us think that the great writers were always shouting 
at the top of their voices. But he has a genuine 
feeling for greatness, and despite his Procrustean 
method is usually right in his sense of proportion. 

To me, Victor Hugo’s book on Shakespeare is 
more important than the whole of Sainte-Beuve. 
Arnold made good fun of its occasional rhodomon- 
tade, and the invariable implied winding up of the 
innumerable roll-calls of poets and prophets with 
“and Victor Hugo.” But it is noble in its belief in 
nobility, great in its advocacy of greatness. And it 
has delicacies which surpass those of Sainte-Beuve 
as much as the hangings of the dawn surpass those 
of a ballroom. Beside Hugo, Sainte-Beuve’s atti- 
tudes and graces are as those of a dancing-master to 
the pose of a king. It is true that Sainte-Beuve can 
probably be trusted to have read a good deal of the 
qooks he criticised ; whereas one always harbors the 
suspicion that Hugo, like Mr. Boffin’s mentor, had 
not gone right slap through his poets and prophets 
and historians very recently. 

Instinctive taste and the analytic faculty — these 
are the two qualifications for a critic. The fault 
with taste is its want of certitude. It may be right 
or it may be wrong, and it changes from age to age, 
almost from season to season. “I don’t know 
anything about art, but I know what I like,” — that 
is the natural human cry. Taste offers assertion 
without argument, opinion without proof; its value 
in the end must depend on whether it is backed up 
by previous analysis. By itself, analysis is dry 
enough. It does not appeal, but it carries. It pre- 
serves the proportion and significance of things, and 
keeps mankind from straying too far after false gods. 


CHARLES LEONARD Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


A PUBLISHER WITH AN ENVIABLE RECORD for 
honorable dealing, sane and conservative methods, 
dignified restraint, real service to the cause of lit- 
erature and learning, and a good degree of pecun- 
iary success therewith, has recently rounded out his 
threescore and ten years of life and forty-five of 
business experience, and has marked the occasion 
with some unusually interesting professional rem- 
iniseences in a late number of “The Publishers’ 
Weekly.” Mr. Henry Holt, whose name on the 
‘“‘ Leisure Hour Series” is familiar to novel-readers, 
as it is to science-readers on the “‘ American Science 
Series,” and to naturalists on the “ American Nature 
Series,” and to other wide circles of readers on the 
works of Taine, Mill, Maine, ten Brink, Austin 
Dobson, and many other world-famous authors, 
relates how he (with abundant precedent and illus- 
trious example to encourage him) forsook law for 
literature at an early age and became a manufac- 
turer of books at the same time that he was, in a 
modest way, a writer of them. His authorship of 








two remarkably good novels, “Calmire, Man and 
Nature,” and “Sturmsee, Man and Man,” first 
issued anonymously, is now generally known. The 
rise of Mr. Holt’s publishing house, under its vari- 
ous designations, is an instructive history of the 
increasing success and reputation of a wisely and 
honorably conducted business. Naturally enough, 
Mr. Holt dwells with fond retrospection upon the 
principles and policies of his earlier associates in 
publishing, and laments the competition and greed 
and questionable practices of these latter days, 
when the issuing of books is no longer the dignified 
profession it once was—to the present detriment 
of all concerned. “I suspect,” he declares, “ that 
whatever may be the case with the industrial and 
educational branches of publishing, the bedles-lettres 
branch has got to be conducted as a profession, or 
there is no money in it. The old fortunes in the 
business were built up on this principle. Appar- 
ently the fine flavor of literature will not stand 
being dragged through the deeper mires of competi- 
tion.” All will join in Mr. Holt’s hope that, despite 
his seventy years, he may “continue in evidence 
some time longer” in the trade which he has so 
long honored, and has done so much to elevate to 
the dignity of a profession. 


Witi1aAM EVERETT, TEACHER, PREACHER, AU- 
THOR, LECTURER, AND PUBLICIST, the third son of 
Edward Everett, whose gift of oratory he in a 
marked degree inherited, and best known as prin- 
cipal, for nearly thirty years, of the Adams Acad- 
emy at Quincy, died at his home in that “city of 
presidents ” on the sixteenth of February, at the age 
of seventy. Educated at the Boston Latin School, 
Harvard College, Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
at the Dane Law School, and admitted to the bar 
as well as licensed to preach, Mr. Everett’s intel- 
lectual interests and his abilities were wide and 
varied. A tutorship in Latin at Harvard was soon 
succeeded by an assistant professorship, and this, in 
1878, by the principalship of the preparatory school 
which he made famous for its thorough and schol- 
arly work. His excursions into politics, including 
a term in Congress, his spirited championship of 
the Mugwump cause, and his stalwart independence 
at all times and on all questions, are matters of 
record. What more nearly concerns us here are his 
fine Latin and Greek scholarship, his unexcelled 
mastery of his own in both speaking and 
writing, and his contributions to literature, including 
his “College Essays,” “On the Cam,” and, for 
young readers, “ Double Play,” “ Changing Base,” 
and “Thine, not Mine.” His many courses of 
Lowell Institute lectures, notably his last year’s 
series on eighteenth-century British oratory, should 
not be forgotten. He is said to have finished, a 
short time before his death, a biography of his 
father, and also a book inspired by a vision of peace 
and war. It is to be hoped that both works will 
soon appear in print. 
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Por’s PROSPECTS OF A PLACE IN THE HALL OF 
Fame of the New York University are considerably 
brighter than they have been. Five years have 
passed since the failure, by nine votes, to inscribe 
his name in our American Valhalla; and sixteen 
vacancies have in the meantime been created and 
filled in the Board of Electors, the present compo- 
sition of which is regarded as preponderatingly in 
Poe’s favor. Nominations of candidates for immor- 
tality are, by the rules, to be placed in the hands of 
these hundred electors on the first of May, and on 
the first of October the ballots will be cast. It 
would be passing strange if Poe should again be 
voted down. To foreign observers, especially, it 
would be hardly short of scandalous. In a current 
article, of considerable weight, in the * Edinburgh 
Review,” Poe’s genius is made the subject of a 
lengthy study. “Edgar Poe, World-Author,” was 
the heading that Professor Charles F. Richardson 
chose for the prefatory sketch to his late edition of 
Poe’s complete works. “Taking five representa- 
tive libraries of world-literature,” he writes, as 
quoted in the Review, “in English, German, and 
Italian, Poe’s is the only name appearing in all 
five” — the only American name, we assume. And 
again: “In many a little German, Austrian, or 
Italian bookshop, he stands as the sole representa- 
tive of the literature of his native land.” Whether 
or not he chances to be among one’s personal favor- 
ites, Poe’s fame and influence and enduring popu- 
larity are such as to render ridiculous any official 
attempt at a denial of his eminence. 


THE BOOKS THAT ARE ALWAYS OUT, when we 
apply for them at the public library, must be in some 
fortunate hands; but in whose? Library workers 
are familiar with the half-resentful, half-incredulous 
expression that comes over the applicant’s face when 
told for the ninth time that Mrs. Ward’s “ Marriage 
& la Mode,” or Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s “Peter ” 
is not in. “Other people get what they want at the 
library ; I don’t see why I never can,” murmurs the 
disappointed card-holder, as he finally makes the best 
of Thackeray’s “Henry Esmond” or Trollope’s “ Bar- 
chester Towers.” A suspicion seems often to be cher- 
ished by the unsuccessful applicant for a recent and 
popular book that the desired work is maliciously 
kept from him, or is being read at leisure by the 
library trustees and employees before being put into 
general circulation ; or, not uncommonly, the library 
page is held guilty of carelessness in overlooking the 
book and of reporting it as out when it is really in. 
The Leith Walk Library, in Edinburgh, is one of the 
comparatively few present-day libraries that use the 
cumbersome “indicator” to inform applicants what 
books are available at any given moment — at least 
among those most in demand. A recent visitor to 
this library was told that this bulky and antiquated 
piece of equipment is deemed necessary in Scotland 
because the Scotch are proverbially snspicious and 
demand some sort of ocular evidence that a coveted 





volume is actually not at hand. Many Bostonians 
will recall the blackboard-like indicator in use thirty- 
five years ago at the Boston Public Library, and will 
remember the sinking of the heart which followed 
the discovery, in black, and not in white, of a number 
representing a longed-for book. 

A PLEA FOR TRUE BIOGRAPHY, made recently by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse before the members of the 
London Institution, deserves a place beside Pro- 
fessor Hart’s late address in favor of unfalsified 
history. One may not go all the way with Mr. 
Gosse in his demand for naked truth in its every 
detail ; yet the fact remains that the greatest biog- 
raphy in the English language is noted for its 
unsparing, realistic treatment of its subject. Still, 
not all men are so interesting and so lovable in their 
little weaknesses and failings as Dr. Samuel John- 
son, even supposing them to be attended by accur- 
ately observing and truth-telling Boswells. A few 
of Mr. Gosse’s own words will make clear his con- 
victions in this matter. “I will even dare to say,” 
he declares in regard to the biographer, “that his 
anxiety should be, not to avoid indiscretion, but to 
be as indiscreet as possible, within the boundaries 
of good taste [but who shall fix those boundaries ?] 
and good feeling. He should start determined to 
reveal as far as possible, to drag the coy, retreating 
subject into the light of day.” The speaker then 
referred to the conflicting motives, the wish to in- 
struct and the desire to amuse, the result being 
commonly that the subject is presented “in a tight 
frock coat, with a glass of water in his hand and 
one elbow on a desk, in the act of preparing to say, 
‘Ladies and gentlemen.’” Nevertheless even Mr. 
Gosse would probably admit that much is now being 
written, in the shape of personal reminiscences of 
the great, that errs on the side of trivial detail. 
After all, the biographer, with the genuine gift of 
minutely faithful and at the same time grandly in- 
spiring biography, is born, not made. 


THE SOLITARINESS OF Maurice MAETERLINCK is 
considered by some who have studied his character 
one of his most marked characteristics. It is a trite 
observation that the mountain heights attained by 
men of the loftiest genius are in an atmosphere too 
rarefied for ordinary mortals to breathe, and conse- 
quently this aloofness is necessarily common to all 
leaders in the realm of ideals. M. Gérard Harry, in 
a recent volume devoted to the study of the famous 
mystic, finds in his aloofness the key that unlocks 
the man’s character and his work. He hesitates 
whether to ascribe this quality to “the fear of being 
too unlike the majority of men to be understood by 
them,” to “the voluptuous sense of plenitude which 
the vision acquires at unfrequented altitudes,” or to 
“the instinctive repulsion which the parade and 
ostentation of the frivolous living of the period must 
inspire in one who explores the abyss too profoundly 
to be able to take seriously the agitated swarmings 
of the surface ” — or, finally, to all three of these 
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probable causes. One need not, however, be a 
Maeterlinck to appreciate the luxury of solitude and 
the calm delight of self-communing. Even so con- 
vivial a soul as Sir Walter Scott has left it on record 
that if he were forced to choose between eternal 
society and eternal solitude he would tell the jailer 
to turn the key and leave him alone. 


THE SLOW BUT SURE PROGRESS OF THE OXFORD 
Dictionary is brought to our notice by the appear- 
ance, at irregular intervals, of a new volume. Dr. 
Murray’s great work, the greatest ever undertaken 
in English lexicography, has now advanced, in its 
seventh volume, to the end of the letter P, and hopes 
are entertained that Q and R will be disposed of in 
the present year. Thus there is good ground for 
expecting that men now living will see the comple- 
tion of this scholarly and useful publication. But 
(melancholy thought) the dictionary of a living lan- 
guage, like the catalogue of a growing library, is no 
sooner published than it is out of date — a disability 
that becomes more serious with every passing day. 
Among the more interesting entries under P in 
the Oxford Dictionary is the word “ psychological,” 
especially as used in the expression, “the psycho- 
logical moment,” now conceded to be a blundering 
translation, or application, of the German das psy- 
chologische moment (that is, the psychological mo- 
mentum, er impulse). It is probable, however, that 
in defiance of logic “the psychological moment,” 
like “ the personal equation,” will continue to enjoy 
an undeserved reputation for peculiar aptness and 
force. 


THE METRICAL INSTINCT, the impulse to express 
oneself in verse rather than in prose, is almost a 
primitive instinct, manifesting itself in all literatures 
before the development of a prose style. It is 
natural, therefore, that many of the crude attempts, 
both printed and unprinted, of ambitious young 
people to achieve the dignity of authorship should 
take (or endeavor to take) metrical form: But the 
reader of these zealous efforts must often wonder 
what the writers’ notions of rhyme and metre really 
are, or whether they consciously possess any such 
notions. The Sunday issue of a metropolitan news- 
paper which is indulgent toward embryonic poets 
lately printed on a single page ten of these amateur 
effusions in verse—or in what bore the outward 
appearance of verse. The first of them, under the 
promising title, “ Giorified by Love,” canters along 
briskly for a line or two, then abruptly halts, then 
breaks into a walk, alternating gaits in a bone- 
shaking fashion throughout. The first line runs, 
not unglibly : “ Today as I was passing through the 
busy scenes of town”—a good, swinging metre ; 
but before the end of the second line is reached 

“T saw an humble mendicant, crouching, head 
bowed down”) the rhythm disappointingly halts, 
though the rhyme is irreproachable. A little further 
on, however, the poet suffers ignominious defeat in 
both particulars. A sufficiently fluent line, “ But as 





I stood condemned, yet weak, unable to give help,” 
is thus feebly supported: “Two brothers stalked 
across my path— they in duty forgot self.” Do 
verse-endings such as these, we wonder, answer each 
other’s call for help —in the writer’s mind? It is 
an amusing study, that page of would-be poetry by 
contemporary authors not yet famous, and it dis- 
plays prodigious zeal, whatever its deficiency of 
knowledge. 


THE FINALITY OF FIRST IMPRESSIONS in the book- 
world, commercially considered, is a rule proved by 
some conspicuous exceptions. Edward FitzGerald’s 
“Omar” languished in the market for years, with 
almost no sales, and had suffered the indignity of 
being marked down to a penny in the London book- 
stalls when a discerning eye caught sight of it, and 
an appreciative word gave it a wide vogue. Lew 
Wallace’s “ Ben-Hur” did not at first find popular 
favor, only twenty-five hundred copies being sold in 
two years. Then the tide turned, for some reason, 
in its favor, and it made a record for large sales. 
The appearance of Mr. Hall Caine’s pamphlet, 
“Why I Wrote ‘The White Prophet,’” after it had 
become painfully evident that book-buyers were 
not jostling one another to secure copies of the 
Manxman’s new novel, moves one to doubt whether 
the author has acted with either professional dig- 
nity or commercial wisdom. Qui s’excuse s’accuse. 
If the novel shows deficient vitality on the market, 
no amount of explanation why it should be ac- 
counted a memorable production will breathe into 
it the breath of life. 


THE BEST-HOUSED AMATEUR JOURNAL IN THE 
WORLD may safely be pronounced to be the “Har- 
vard Lampoon,” which has just moved into its new 
forty-thousand-dollar building at the corner of Mt. 
Auburn and Bow streets, the dedication of which 
was celebrated with a grand gathering of former 
“ Lampoon ” editors and other dignitaries, including 
Professor Barrett Wendell, also an ex-Lampoonist, 
who addressed the assembly informally. The 
“ Lampoon ” dates from 1876; and it is one of its 
founders, Mr. Edmund M. Wheelwright, of the class 
of 76 and now practising architecture in Boston, 
who designed and supervised the erection of the 
new building. Foreign countries have been drawn 
upon for ornamental finishings to the handsome 
interior — including rare and costly furniture from 
Holland, an Elizabethan mantelpiece from England, 
leaded glass windows from Belgium, and tiles from 
Delft. Material comfort and esthetic satisfaction 
have both been kept in mind in fitting up these 
quarters for future generations of Lampoonists. 
Long may this piquant representative of college wit 
live to excite the mirth of its readers! 


THE SHIFTING SANDS OF ORTHOEPY are so very 
unstable that it might almost be questioned whether 
there is, after all, any such science. The other day 
in London a lecturer before the Elizabethan Society 
dwelt on the not universally understood fact that our 
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pronunciation is changing so rapidly that, were Shake- 
speare now alive, he would probably be unable to 
understand one of his own plays as presented on the 
modern stage. In illustration of this ceaseless change 
—a change that reveals itself in the rhymed verses 
of our poets of various periods—the lecturer adduced 
the word “time,” whose pronunciation in Chaucer’s 
day he represented by the spelling “ teem,” in Shake- 
speare’s by the spelling “tame,” and in modern cock- 
ney by “toime.” Instruction in English at school 
tends to hold cockneyisms in check, and acts un- 
doubtedly as a beneficent hindrance to all erratic 
tendencies in pronounciation. But no living lan- 
guage will ever crystallize into rigid and changeless 
forms, whether in grammar or spelling or mode of 
utterance. Hence the folly of hoping for a perman- 
ently satisfactory oe of ae spelling. 
A LIBRARY FOR PRINTERS, “exected by printers, is 

a sort of standing refutation of the time-honored 
saying that the shoemaker’s children go barefoot and 
the tailor's family dresses in rags. The Printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs, founded and maintained 
by the Union Printers of America, has just made a 
$30,000 addition to its fine buildings, in the shape 
of a library to house its excellent collection of books, 
about 11,000 in number. It is proposed to make it 
eventually far more attractive and home-like than 
the usual public library. The main building of the 
Printers’ Home was dedicated in 1892, and the 
property, including extensive subsequent additions, 
is now valued at a million dollars. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE “BEST SELLER” AND THE GENTEEL 
ATMOSPHERE. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

When will there arise an author of popular fiction 
courageous enough to come forward and reveal his 
formula? It is quite patent on the very cover of every 
successful novel, and so unvarying that it is with diffi- 
culty one distinguishes a season’s books apart; yet the 
writers wink at each other, so to speak, and seem to 
imagine it a secure professional secret. 

One might have looked for some such disclosure among 
“The Confessions of a Best Seller” in a recent number 
of “The Atlantic ”; but whoever did so was disappointed. 
This anonymous author, like the rest of his craft, would 
have us believe that the “ best seller ” sells because of 
its absorbing plot interest. It must be a tale of incident, 
he tells us, which by reason of its plunging melodrama— 
lost messages, fights on the stairs, ete. —can give the 
tired business man an evening of self-forgetfulness. 
What a slanderous absurdity! This may be the com- 
pelling force in paper-covered “ Diamond Dicks,” but 
the “ Atlantic” contributor describes his novels as sell- 
ing at a dollar and eighteen cents; and to accuse popular 
fiction at this price of real plot interest, is calumny. As 
if the American people were of so purposeless and extrav- 
agant a temperament that they would pay millions of 
dollars a year merely to be entertained! No, we are of 
more serious stock; and the people who buy new books— 





not tired business men, but women mostly — are after 
something more than a good story, and are willing to 
pay for it; and that something is — the genteel atmo- 
sphere. 

The genteel atmosphere! Who ever saw a “best 
seller” with a suggestion of anything so vulgar as pov- 
erty, — with a heroine who makes her own shirt-waists, 
and a hero noble and handsome but a little short of 
money! How disgusting! Such books have been written, 
it is true, and have taken a high rank in literature; but 
they are not used for window displays in the depart- 
ment stores of our time. No, the love scenes in your 
popular novel must take place in a gondola in Venice, 
and there must be a familiarity with expensive cafés, 
and rare curios, and Italian phrases; and by all means 
let there be no mention of locomotion other than in 
automobiles — at least until aéroplanes become more 
plausible. Why is all this? It is self-evident. We 
cannot all go to Europe, or keep a coachman; and hence 
—the “best seller.” One must somehow acquire the 
genteel atmosphere. 

But it may be objected that books which reproduce 
aristocratic society most faithfully are often not popu- 
lar; and again, the atmosphere of the successful novel 
is frequently not one of gentility at all. People of good 
breeding do not act and talk as these characters do. 
True; and I have used the term merely in a technical 
sense. For the genteel atmosphere of the “ best seller” 
is a thing by itself, whose actual counterpart does not 
exist in heaven or on earth. Yet it is in the creation of 
this atmosphere that the author proves himself, not a 
clever story-teller only, but a genius. Such a book is 
based upon psychology, not fact. Its requisites are 
two: first, that the setting be unquestionably fashion- 
able; second, that the characters be dressed in all the 
trappings and suits of affluence, but underneath they 
shall be not such people as one really finds in well-bred 
society, but — the readers themselves. Otherwise your 
genteel atmosphere will be dull and i prehensible 
to the bulk of your audience. 

What we, the buyers of “ best sellers,” want is not 
to stand and stare at an alien and to us stupid group of 
men and women. We want to have the rosy Utopia of 
wealth and ease presented in such a way that we can 
feel it — can imagine ourselves in the midst of it and a 
part of it. And to this end it is absolutely essential that 
the characters be at bottom very like ourselves. We 
want to be lifted gently, so that we do not feel the jar, 
from our vulgarly crowded street-car bench to the luxu- 
rious motor-car on its tour through France. We do not 
want to stand on the bank and watch the gondola, but 
to be in it ourselves, — to have the people there say and 
do the things that we imagine we should say and do if 
we found ourselves in a gondola. 

When your neighbor presses upon you the latest book, 
her enthusiastic recommendation is sure to be accom- 
panied by the apology, « There is n’t much to the story, 
you know; it’s the way it is told.” Of course it is. 
Away with your claims of plot interest! And by “the 
way it is told” she means that she has wiped the dish- 
water from her hands — not knowing that there may be 
more real gentility in dishwater than in a bunch of 
orchids — and has sat down to a delicious hour of “ good 
society.” She has covertly made note of carelessly 
dropped references to the opera and to out-of-the-way 
spots in Switzerland (they may embellish her conversa- 
tion later), and has laughed with the author over the 
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fish. She— the reader — never serves Burgundy with 
anything; but the author does not suspect that. For 
indeed the best part of it all is the delightful way in 
which he takes you into his confidence and chats non- 
chalantly about elegant things, — never being so com- 
monplace as to suggest that you know there are people 
who do not ride in automobiles and go to Europe every 
year. Oh, it is exquisite, this bath of gentility; and 
the thing that makes it so is the fact that your neighbor 
really feels herself a part of it, — because the heroine 
is, after all, just such a person as she herself might be 
with the addition of a Worth gown to her wardrobe, a 
title to her name, and a few French phrases to her 
vocabulary. 

The author who can make this delicate connection 
most adroitly is the one who gets the most money for 
his books; he who can reduce the life of “smart” 
society just to the plane where it will touch the imagi- 
nation of the uninitiated while still floating tantalizingly 
above their reach. After all, is it such a mean service ? 
It affords a deal of comfort in a cold and unfair world; 
and if the instinct to imitate one’s betters is snobbish 
and Philistine, so are some of the instincts on the part 
of the betters themselves. 

But thus it is that we have books sparkling with 
unbelievably trite quotations, and repartee that would 
cause nausea in a half-way good conversationalist; this 
is why we have duchesses flirting in a manner that 
would be charming in a shop-girl, and bishops (figura- 
tively speaking) with their hats on one side of their 
heads. This is why it is, in short, that the windows of 
our department stores are full of “ best sellers ” decor- 
ated with a portrait of the heiress in an evening gown — 
neat little packages of genteel atmosphere at a dollar 
and eighteen cents, and cheap at the price; and why 
our popular novelist pockets his prodigious royalties for 
being, not a story-writer, but a shrewd psychologist. 

. PruDENCE Pratr McCConn. 

Urbana, Illinois, February 25, 1910. 


A REPRODUCTION OF THE CAEDMON MS. 
(To the Editor of Tar Dat.) 

Professor John M. Manly, during his recent visit to 
England, made arrangements with the Oxford University 
Press for the reproduction in facsimile of the Caedmon 
manucript in the Bodleian Library. The manuscript 
consists of 260 large pages, and is of especial interest, 
not only on account of the importance of the text and 
the very remarkable illustrations, but because of the 
system of metrical points, which cannot be studied to 
advantage without exact reproduction. The University 
Press have agreed to issue a collotype to subscribers at 
five guineas net; only one hundred copies will be pub- 
lished, and it is likely that the reproduction will increase 
in value with the lapse of time. 

In coéperation with Professor Manly and Professor 
G. L. Kittredge, I brought the undertaking before the 
Modern Language Association of America at the East- 
ern meeting at Cornell University; a resolution was 
unanimously passed commending the enterprise to 
American scholars and university libraries, and request- 
ing the Committee on the Reproduction of Early Texts 
to make preliminary arrangements for publication. In 
accordance with this resolution, I am now issuing a 
cireular with a form of subscription attached, which I 
shall be glad to send to anyone interested. Applica- 
tions will be filed in the order in which they are received, 





and the subscription list will be closed as soon as one 
hundred names are registered Although no general 
appeal has yet been made, I have already between 
twenty and thirty names on the subscription list. 
J. W. CunuiFFE, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
February 19, 1910. 


A QUESTION OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

I have often felt a vague dissatisfaction at reaching 
the end of a page of poetry and finding nothing to indi- 
cate whether the last line on the page was the conclud- 
ing line of a stanza or the stanza was carried over to 
the next page. The feeling ceased to be a vague one 
the other day, when, reading a narrative poem with 
blank-verse stanzas of different lengths, I found the 
meaning obscured by uncertainty as to whether the 
completion of the page coincided with the completion 
of a thought, or the same stanza was continued when I 
turned the page. The current practice is unpleasant; 
if, as I have discovéred, it may at times be confusing, 
why should not a different one be adopted ? 

It has occurred to me that a sufficient distinction is 
made by leaving the earlier page one or two lines 
shorter when the stanza is completed there, and by 
beginning a new stanza the same number of lines lower 
on the following page. This arrangement would be 
especially clear in books that are printed with marginal 
lines enclosing the text. An artist friend suggests that 
such pages are hopelessly inartistic; but I am unable to 
see why the addition of this irregularity to the unequal 
length of line, and the prevalent practice of allowing 
stanzas to come differently on opposite pages, will 
detract from the appearance of the book. 

Perhaps a more effective contrivance would be the 
placing of a conventional symbol at the end of each 
stanza. Weare not satisfied with a double space at the 
end of a sentence, but use a period. We distinguish 
broken words from completed words at the end of a 
line by a hyphen. We should in the same way find 
some means of distinguishing a broken stanza from a 
completed one at the end of a page. 

Roy Tempe Hovse. 

Weatherford, Oklahoma, February 23, 1910. 


A LIBRARY LIST OF THE BEST NOVELS. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

A list of a hundred of the best novels, representing the 
selections of prominent authors and other distinguished 
persons, rather than of an individual, should be of value 
to many readers of Tue Drat, especially librarians, who 
are eternally beset by the problem of what books to buy. 
Such a list has been prepared and published by the 
Warrensburg (Mo.) Library, after many months of study 
and deliberation. It represents advice and suggestions 
from Winston Churchill, William Dean Howells, Mark 
Twain, William Allen White, Ralph Connor, Rudyard 
Kipling, James Lane Allen, and others who kindly 
assisted in its preparation. I believe this is the only 
fiction list yet published, representing, in a systematic 
way, a consensus of opinion from high authorities. The 
list is published in a neat booklet, by the Warrensburg 
Library, and will be mailed to anyone sending fifteen 
cents for it. Mrs. R. L. Wess. 


Warrensburg, Missouri, February 20, 1910. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS OF DIPLOMATIC LIFE.* 


The names Bunsen and Waddington are 
familiar to those versed in the history of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, and they are far from unfamiliar 
in the world of learning and literature. Madame 
Charles de Bunsen, whose recollections of her 
early public life have just been published under 
the title “In Three Legations,” is by birth a 
Waddington — being, in fact, the sister of the 
late William Henry Waddington, scholar and 
writer as well as diplomat and statesman ; and 
her husband, Carl von Bunsen, for years in the 
Prussian diplomatic service, was the son of the 
famous Baron von Bunsen, whose varied learn- 
ing, contributions to philology and history, and 
distinguished services as representative of his 
country at various courts, are not yet quite for- 
gotten. In Madame Waddington’s two excellent 
volumes of reminiscences, which were reviewed 
in these pages at the time of their publication, 
the Bunsens are frequently mentioned; and so 
the way has been paved, if it needed paving, for 
these retrospections of her sister-in-law. 

The book is made up of extracts from letters 
“ written on the spot ” and needing no assurance 
on the writer’s part that they are spontaneous, 
sincere, and the genuine records of passing im- 
pressions. A small part of the correspondence 
has appeared in “ Harper’s Magazine,” but all 
the rest is new. The “three legations ” referred 
to in the title are the Prussian Legations at 
Turin, at Florence (when in 1864 the Tuscan 
city superseded her Piedmontese sister as capital 
of the growing Italian kingdom), and at The 
Hague ; and the time covered is from 1857 to 
1872. At Turin, Bunsen was Secretary of 
Legation, at Florence Conseiller de Légation, 
and at The Hague he acted as Minister in the 
temporary absence of Count Perponcher. It 
was an eventful period in European history, 
covering three memorable wars and witnessing 
considerable changes in the geography and the 
political constitution of several countries. 

“Curiously enough,” says the author in her 
preface, “in each of our ‘ Three Legations’ we 
lived through the experience of a war, and were 
present at a royal marriage.” Actual attendance 
at these nuptials, however, is recorded in only 
one instance, that of the union of the Prince of 
Wied with Princess Marie of the Netherlands, 


* Ly Taree Lecations. By Madame Charles de Bunsen. 
With 49 illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 








in the summer of 1871, at The Hague. Of the 
other two weddings, that of Princess Marie Pia 
of Savoy and King Louis of Portugal, and the 
marriage of Prince Umberto to Margherita of 
Savoy, the writer gives short and second-hand 
accounts. The three wars were the brief clash 
between Austria on one side and Italy and 
France on the other, in 1859; the short war of 
1866, which freed Venice from Austrian rule 
and greatly increased the might and prestige 
of Prussia; and the Franco-German war of 
1870. 

Madame de Bunsen’s pages fairly bristle 
with the names of royalties and other hohe 
Herrschaften, as was to to be expected. A 
glimpse of Cavour at one of his receptions is 
obtained on an early page. 

“Cavour was doing the honors very amiably in a 
much embroidered coat. His round good-natured face 
and spectacles, as well as his short stout figure, always 
seem to me slightly disappointing. It does not answer, 
somehow, to one’s idea of a great Italian statesman. 
He always makes me most gracious bows, however, 
whenever I meet him in the street, which I do fre- 
quently, as we do not live far from the Palais Cavour.” 


The King (Victor Emanuel II.) she describes 
as rather fierce in appearance, and not hand- 
some, though better-looking than his portraits ; 
and she pays high tribute to his bravery in the 
war with Austria. ‘The King exposes himself 
dreadfully,” she writes. “His entourage say 
it is just like the time of Charles Albert, only 
that the latter used to take his whole état major 
with him, and Victor Emanuel only has a few 
officers.”” The following, written at Turin in 
the spring of 1861, gives an interesting picture 
of Garibaldi and other leaders of Italy. 

“TI went to the famous sitting of the Chambers Satur- 
day last [when the question of incorporating Garibaldi’s 
volunteers with the regular army was animatedly dis- 
cussed }, stvod for four hours, saw and heard Garibaldi, 
Ricasoli, Cavour, Bixio, Crispi, ete. . . . Soon Garibaldi 
came in, leaning on two friends, who sat down after- 
wards one on each side of him. He suffers from rheu- 
matism, and is very lame. As you know, it was the first 
time he took his seat in the Chamber, and he was 
received with great applause, all the deputies rising. 
He is exactly like his portraits, with fine, regular fea- 
tures, which tell well at a distance. He was dressed in 
a red shirt, of course, over which he had a grey cloak 
falling in picturesque folds; his whole appearance was 
somewhat theatrical. ... He has a splendid voice, 
which filled the whole chamber, and speaks slowly, but 
not without eloquence. He did not get on far, however, 
before the excitement began, and when he came to the 
guerra fratricida, Cavour jumped up as if he was stung, 
and, thumping on the green table at which the Ministers 
sit, declared that such language he could not and would 
not hear! Whereupon Garibaldi repeated the expression 
over again. The effect was tremendous; all the deputies 
left their seats, crowding down to the centre, all talk- 
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ing, screaming, and gesticulating at once. The public 
tribunes, which were full of red shirts, applauded. 
The President put on his hat. Such a scene I had 
never witnessed.” 

Among the writer’s noteworthy experiences 
at Turin was a visit to the Royal Library, where 
the public reading-room was well filled with 
readers and the atmosphere correspondingly 
rich in carbonic acid ; accordingly the obsequious 
Prefetto invited his distinguished visitors into 
the private reading-room and laid before them 
all sorts of manuscript treasures and a splendid 
copy of Dante illustrated by Doré. More than 
that, a priceless old book of designs for point 
lace, dated 1587, was placed in Madame’s 
hands, and she was allowed to take it home 
with her, coupled with the assurance that the 
library books were honored by her perusal, that 
the University was too happy to be agreeable to 
her, and more in the same strain of overdone 
politeness. 

From the writer’s account of her life at 
Florence, extending from 1864 to 1869, we 
quote a paragraph from a letter written in the 
eventful but anxious summer of 1866. 

“The news of the last great Prussian victory (Sa- 
dowa) has arrived. The Legation is all imbandierata 
(beflagged), the Sindaco of Florence came to congratu- 
late officially, and . . . C. had to receive him. All our 
gentlemen were ‘ walking on their heads with joy ’— at 
least that was Mme. d’Usedom’s description of them 
when she came in the afternoon. In the evening we 
went up to Villa Capponi, where many people had come 
to congratulate, and where all was very festive. It is 
pathetic to hear the people about us inquiring as the 
news of one Prussian victory after another comes, 
‘ Non c’é niente per noi?’ (Is there nothing for us ?) 
Poor things, they have given all so freely — their 
blood, their money, and their lives. It is heartrending 
to think it should all have been of so little avail, and that 
the honourable defeat at Custozza is the only. result.” 

Life at The Hague was apparently less lively 
for the Bunsens than in the cities of sunny 
Italy. At one time, when all the men were gone 
to the frontier, as the author says, to guard the 
neutrality, it was especially unstimulating to 
the ladies. Relations with the French Legation 
were of course (in 1870) a little strained. “ We 
do not visit,” writes Madame de Bunsen, “ but 
we bow and shake hands, and even speak occa- 
sionally.” The royal wedding of the following 
summer must have been an agreeable distrac- 
tion, though the absurdly long and solemn wed- 
ding sermon was a weariness. Among other 
details we read : 

«“ The ladies who bore the train, as generally all the 
women present, were dressed in shades of lilac, and the 





The service com- 


whole effect was soft and pretty. 
menced by singing, and then the clergyman of Wasse- 


naar... began an address from the pulpit. It isa 
very high one in Dutch fashion, with an immense 
sounding-board which seemed almost to extinguish him. 
I hardly understood a word, I am sorry to say, except 
every now and then the name of Nassau Oranien. He 
was fearfully long, moreover, more than half an hour 
by the clock over the organ opposite him, and, as we 
heard afterwards, made many sad allusions to the 
recent death of the bride’s mother. He was quite in 
the wrong, for the programme said explicitly ‘en korte 
trourede’ (a short nuptial address). The Princess 
Marie grew paler and paler, the King fidgeted and spoke 
to the Queen, who shrugged her shoulders. Prince 
Frederick turned to the Hof-Marschall, Count Lim- 
burg Stirum, who stood behind him, and evidently told 
him it was too long. Limburg Stirum gesticulated and 
tried to catch the preacher’s eye. He signalled to the 
chambellan on the other side, and they both took out 
their watches and held them up, but all was of no avail. 
Secure in his serene attitude, his ‘ Welerwaarden’ went 
ever on, one high-sounding phrase succeeding another 
in a sort of cantilena, with Nassau Oranien, and Luise 
Henriette, the great Kurfiirstin, as the burthen of his 
song.” 

The narrative closes with the retirement of 
the writer’s husband from the diplomatic ser- 
vice, in July, 1872, and the Bunsens’ withdrawal 
to their estate of Mein Geniigen in the Rhein- 
land. Madame de Bunsen has, with her pleasant 
and well-written volume, enrolled herself among 
the clever and interesting diplomats’ wives who, 
from the day of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
down to our own time, have brightly and briskly 
pictured the scenes of diplomatic life in the gay 
capitals of the Oid World. She shows, for a 
French-born person, or for an English woman 
either, an admirable command of simple and 
effective English; in fact, most of the slips 
noticeable in her pages are, curiously enough, 
in her own French, which is introduced for a 
phrase or two now and then. For example, 
she makes the crowd cry “ Vive les Frangais!”’ 
when the French troops enter Turin —as if any 
such violation of grammar could be detected by 
the ear. Her very first page has a slight error 
of chronology, 1858 being put instead of 1857 
as the year of her arrival at Turin. The por- 
traits in the volume are many, and, being chiefly 
of celebrities whom she met, are well worthy of 
insertion. There are also various other illus- 
trations. It is, on the whole, as agreeable a 
book of the sort as has appeared since her 
sister-in-law, Madame Waddington, entertained 
us with her graphic descriptions of official life 
at the courts of St. Petersburg and London. 


Percy F. BicKneE LL. 
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A NEW NARRATIVE OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION.* 


The fifth and sixth volumes of Mr. Avery’s 
most interesting “ History of the United States 
and Its People” are now before the public; and 
although their general merit alone must have 
commended them to its attention, certain fea- 
tures call for especial emphasis. 

The volumes cover the Pre-Revolutionary and 
Revolutionary epochs, and furnish, on the whole, 
a really excellent account of the contest between 
Great Britain and her thirteen Atlantic seaboard 
colonies. They show how the basis of the con- 
test lay in the reassertion of royal prerogative, 
in the adherence to worn-out political contri- 
vances, and more than all eise in the adoption of 
an imperial policy by the British government. 
In certain respects, however, they are a trifle 
disappointing ; for they lay no great stress — 
as to be up to date they should—upon the essen- 
tially civil-war nature of the struggle, or upon 
the fact that other British colonies had their 
influence upon events as well as those that were 
primarily English in origin. Moreover, they 
ignore the great subject of parliamentary 
development in England, place undue weight 
upon such controverted matters as the projected 
introduction of episcopacy into New England, 
and quite frequently lose sight of salient facts 
and principles in an unworthy attempt to bring 
places, incidents, and persons, obscure and unim- 
portant, into strong relief. This last-mentioned 
feature is all the more deplorable because, unfor- 
tunately for our national dignity, there is already 
too much of that sort of thing in America — 
too much of a tendency to exaggerate, for purely 
family reasons, the little doings of little men. 

A word or two should be said here about the 
illustrative material of Mr. Avery’s work. Here- 
tofore this has been good, sometimes pointedly so. 
But in these later volumes author and publishers 
have seen fit to intersperse, among things of 
great value, things intrinsically valyeless and 
foolishly expensive,—as, for instance, coats-of- 
arms, pictures of buildings now easily accessible 
to view on the souvenir post-card, and odds and 
ends of things that can be found in abundance 
in “ Headquarters,” in “ Mansions,” and in the 
museums of State historical societies. As a 
matter of principle and of respect for tradition, 
the greatest objection is to be made to the inser- 

* A History or THe Unrrep Srares anp 1s Peorie. 
By Elroy McKendree Avery. Volume V., The Colonies: 
1764-1775 ; The Revolution to the Declaration of Independ- 


ence. Volume VI., The Revolution, 1775-1783 ; The Confeder- 
ation, 1784-1787. Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Co. 





tion of coats-of-arms. We have thirteen of them 
in these two volumes. Now heraldic devices of 
all sorts belong to mediwvalism. They have no 
place in American history. They are radically 
un-American, and the ideas underlying them are 
opposed to everything that is fundamental, and 
even sacred, in the origin of this government. 
Especially do they seem out of place in a history 
of the American Revolution, in a book that, in 
grandiloquent phrase, tells the story of a supreme 
struggle for individualism. Family pride in heroic 
deed, in intellectual achievement, or in nobility 
of character, is one thing ; that in priority of emi- 
gration or of descent, in the face of uncertain and 
incomplete records, to say nothing of fraud and 
of distraint of knighthood, is quite another. 

Among the really valuable, or at least inter- 
esting, illustrations are various handbills, broad- 
sides, and portraits, plans of battles and for- 
tifications, caricatures, the French map of the 
United States in 1778, the map of the proposed 
new States in the West, maps bearing upon 
boundary disputes, and maps depicting military 
movements. All these are eminently appro- 
priate in a sober historical work, as is also the 
Plat of the Seven Ranges of Townships in the 
Ohio Survey of 1785-1787. 

There are a few places where remarks have 


been based upon, or may lead to, misconcep- 


tions. Take for example the words on page 
196 of Volume V.., relative to the Massachusetts 
Judiciary Act. Remembering, as we must, that 
the Act was intended to protect from injustice 
revenue collectors and the like who might hap- 
pen to get into trouble when in discharge of 
their duties, we are puzzled to know how a 
change of venue would necessarily mean convic- 
tion. Again, on page 198, in dealing with the 
Quebec Act, the author ought to have made his 
readers understand that Great Britain, in recog- 
nizing the Roman Catholic religion among the 
French inhabitants of Canada, was acting in 
strict accordance with a treaty stipulation. The 
laudatory remarks on pages 239 and 240 are 
decidedly misleading, inasmuch as no original 
text of Patrick Henry’s speech exists, and our 
only knowledge of it rests upon what his biogra- 
pher did years afterwards when he put together 
passages that certain old men thought they re- 
membered the famous Virginian to have uttered. 

The bibliographies of the fifth and sixth vol- 
umes are full and well-selected.. There are, 
however, a few regrettable omissions and a few 
unnecessary inclusions. Mrs. Gadsby’s article 





on “ The Harford County Declaration of Inde- 
| pendence ” is worthless historically, and may do 
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positive harm if recommended along with the 
scholarly works of Friedenwald, Van Tyne, and 
many others of high rank. To speak of a local 
intention to carry out the object of the Associa- 
tion, which was virtually non-commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain, as a declaration of 
independence, shows a lamentable ignorance of 
historical situations, and is as absurd as to speak 
of the secession of Jones County, Mississippi, 
just prior to the Civil War. Generally, how- 
ever, Mr. Avery has indicated the historical 
value of a certain book in a few well-chosen 
remarks. Sometimes he has, most conveniently 
for the investigator, grouped the various authori- 
ties on a particular subject, and sometimes he 
has both grouped and compared them. 

Among subjects that have received remark- 
ably judicious handling from Mr. Avery are the 
treatment of prisoners of war and the treatment 
of the loyalists ; also the participation of the 
negro in the Revolution. One might wish that 
some other side than the military had been em- 
phasized ; but Mr. Avery chose to follow the 
beaten track, and we have yet to wait for some 
work based upon investigations into the sociolog- 
ical and economic conditions that accompanied 
or resulted from the struggle for independence. 
We are glad to have so able a discussion as Mr. 
Avery has given us of the early westward move- 
ment, of the national embarrassments under the 
Articles of Confederation, and of the perplex- 
ities that confronted the framers of the new Con- 
stitution. Altogether, he has given us a highly 
creditable piece of historical work ; and we can 
frankly say that the points for adverse criti- 
cism, quite serious though they are, are almost 
obscured by the very number and magnitude of 
those deserving commendation. We.can also 
repeat that the publication as a whole promises to 
supply a long-felt want. It can be perused with 
profit by both the professional historian and the 
ordinary reader ; for in suggestiveness, in general 
accuracy, and in broadness of view, its rank is un- 
questionably high. Annie HELOISE ABEL. 








A GIFTED DEGENERATE.* 


As an intimate account of a man of genius 
written by a life-long friend, M. Edmond 
Lepelletier’s biography of Paul Verlaine will 
always have a certain value. But it is far from 
being the ideal biography or critical study. Its 
chatty frankness, its lack of reserve, and its 

*Pavut VERLAINE: His Lire — His Work. By Edmond 


Lepelletier. Translated by E. M. Lang. Lllustrated. New 
York : Duffield & Co. 








illumination of some of the dark corners of the 
poet’s strange, sordid, tragic career, constitute 
the main claims of the book on our suffrance. 

In one way, it is a very peculiar work. 
Avowedly written by a sympathetic comrade in- 
spired by the motive of vindicating Verlaine and 
setting him in a better light than have the more 
or less apocryphal stories circulated before and 
since his death, it manages to leave a picture of 
this child of the Parisian gutter more disgusting 
than was in the imagination before. So vivid 
is this impression that at times one almost won- 
ders if the author’s purpose be not, under the 
guise of friendship, to paint his subject in the 
darkest colors. Yet in reading the words of 
M. Lepelletier at Verlaine’s funeral, one cannot 
but believe that this is an untenable assumption ; 
that his subject, rather, was too much for him ; 
so that, somewhat naively, be damns where he 
would fain praise. There is something terrible 
in the spectacle of a friend exposing, with good 
intentions, the essential evil behavior of one of 
the world’s most gifted degenerates. 

A dipsomaniac, a lecher, a liar, a prison-bird, 
and a megalomaniac, — these be hard terms ; 
yet, to be truthful, they apply to this man who 
has written some of the most musical and most 
subtly spiritual poetry in the whole range of 
French song. ‘Phe plain fact is, that Paul Ver- 
laine was untrustworthy in all the fundamental 
relations of life: to friends, to wife, te mother, 
— even to his art, since a portion of his writings 
is a foul libel upon it. That this biographer 
can eulogize him as much as he does, implies a 
questionable standard quite as much as it does 
the bias of friendship. The attempt to white- 
wash Verlaine’s relation to that other poet- 
degenerate, Arthur Rimbaud, is not particularly 
convincing, although the reader will be glad 
enough to give such a man as Verlaine the 
benefit of any doubt in his favor. One is glad, 
too, freely to acknowledge that in certain parts 
of his passion-tossed existence something better 
was aroused in him and a higher nature spoke ; 
as where, in the enforced regimen of a jail, some 
of his finest religious verse was produced ; or 
when he lived quietly in rural England or France 
as a school-teacher, and made a good impression 
on those who met him, because he was removed 
from the vicious city haunts which always 
dragged him down. But there was never real 
reform, essential regeneration ; as the biogra- 
pher admits, Verlaine’s conversion was always 
“ literary.” 

The work (which, by the way, is but indif- 
ferently Englished) has considerable interest in 
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its pictures of the literary and art life of Paris 
during the last generation and down to the 
present : for example, the group of poets known 
as the Parnassians, of whom were both Verlaine 
and his biographer, and the Symbolists who 
followed, are described with piquant particu- 
larity. The study is also rich in pictorial ma- 
terial, including some interesting presentments 
of the satyr-poet from the age of two till he lay 
dead in a wretched garret ; as well as members 
of his family and the author of the book. 

But when all is said, one can but come back 
in sad wonderment to the poet’s own words: 
* Let Lepelletier defend my reputation. He 
is able to clear what will soon be my memory. 
I rely upon him to make me known as I was in 
reality, when I am no longer here.” Alas, that 
a friend could do no more! Alas, that Verlaine 
could not have assisted him by furnishing a 


better life-story ! RicHarD Burton. 








THE RETURN OF THE BOURBONS.* 


The period of the Restoration is a somewhat 
thankless field for investigation, both absolutely 
and relatively. There is no epoch of history 
more stirring and fascinating than the Napole- 
onic era that preceded ; and it would be difficult 
to compress into sixteen years more of sordid- 
ness, triviality, and utterly unromantic blunder- 
ing, than are illustrated by the history of France 
from 1814 to 1830. It is like foul, dull realism, 
after romance ; Zola, after Victor Hugo. 

Major Hall suffers no illusions as to the char- 
acter and calibre of the men whose mistakes and 
misdeeds he is relating. His narrative is as inno- 
cent of hero as is “ Vanity Fair” — unless the 
hero be Wellington, whose motives and whose 
discretion are alike above question, and who 
showed himself through the period a better friend 
to France than the majority of her own children. 
A list of official blunders during the reigns of 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. would make a 
remarkable catalogue. Louis, on his way to 
Paris, in 1814, to occupy the throne which 
Napoleon had just abdicated, was met at Com- 
piégne by the Tsar of Russia. Filled with that 
astounding confidence in his divine mission and 
his personal importance which was part of his 
very being, Louis walked in to dinner in front 
of the dumbfounded monarch who had probably 
done more to restore him than any other other 
crowned head in Europe. Strange to say, this 


* Tue Bourson Restoration. By Major John Hall. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 








manceuvre did not make the slighted guest his 
mortal enemy,—as did a somewhat similar indis- 
cretion, the snubbing of Madame Ney by the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, which slight is said to 
have been largely responsible for Ney’s desertion 
of the Royalists when Napoleon returned. The 
Comte d’ Artois had agreed to certain conditions 
in Louis’s name before Louis’s appearance, and 
when the new King assumed his crown he calmly 
ignored them. Similar tactics, by d’Artois him- 
self as Charles X.,a few years later, ended the 
Bourbon rule forever. Ferrand’s impassioned 
defense of the émigrés before the Chambres, at a 
time when the émigrés “ had nothing to do with 
the case,” roused a feeling against them that 
predisposed the dissatisfied country in favor of 
the returning Emperor. The regulation prohib- 
iting labor on Sunday, passed in 1814, will serve 
as an example of numerous laws which were 
ostentatiously passed and then quietly ignored. 
Constant, Ney, Davout, Fouché, the leading men 
of the state, made oaths and broke them with 
what would seem most injudicious frequency. A 
mistake of $3,000,000 in the computation of the 
indemnity due the Allies would have lost France 
that amount, if the English banking-house, 
which had the matter in charge, had not gener- 
ously pointed out the error. “‘ It would appear,” 
was the disgusted comment of Metternich, the 
shrewdest statesman of the generation, “ as 
though your affairs were managed by cornets of 
hussars.” 

Louis X VIII. himself, though gouty and pro- 
saic,— much less of an aristocrat than the name- 
less upstart Napoleon, — was neither fool nor 
knave. He had no sympathy with the insane 
party-feeling of the émigrés, and he made an 
honest effort to govern well. A modern expo- 
nent of the omnipotence of mind might find in 
his calm confidence in ultimate success an agency 
which promoted the Restoration. If he was too 
dependent on the advice of others, he could easily 
have found a less able and less honest favorite 
than Décazes among the intriguers that sur- 
rounded him. His insistence that “ a King of 
France might die, but must never be ill,” and 
his struggle to hold audiences and attend to his 
work while he was literally dying, is pathetic 
and heroic. One feels a genuine relief that the 
obstinate old doctrinaire did not live to see the 
downfall of the House. 

There is less to be said for Charles X. As 
the Comte d’Artois, he had been one of his 
brother’s most turbulent and troublesome sub- 





jects, and his reign is a series of arbitrary acts, 
| culminating in the terrible mistake of July, 
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1830, —the coup d’état that sought to reor- 
ganize an administration Chamber of Deputies, 
and which resulted in calling to the throne as a 
constitutional ruler the timid and conciliatory 
son of Philippe Egalité, Louis Duke of Orléans. 
“] know well,” Metternich had said to the 
French Ambassador at Vienna, “ that the free- 
dom of the press and your electoral laws are an 
abomination, but any attempt to abolish them 
by a coup d’état will be fatal to the Bourbons.” 

There are Richelieus, Talleyrands, Chateau- 
briands, LaFayettes, — leaders good (a few), 
bad, and indifferent ; but the most picturesque 
public character of the period, and in a manner 
the most instructive, as illustrating the possi- 
bilities of such an epoch of upheaval, is the 
scoundrel Fouché. This insatiate schemer, edu- 
cated for the Church, a Revolutionist deputy, 
regicide, devotee of the Goddess of Reason, 
actually succeeded in becoming successively 
Minister to Milan under the Directory, Minis- 
ter of Police under the Consulate, Minister of 
Interior under the Empire, Minister of Police 
under Louis X VIII. —in which last capacity 
he drew up a list of the persons who deserved 
punishment for complicity in the return of Na- 
poleon, which list he should have himself headed. 
It is but just to him to remark in this connec- 
tion, that he contrived to allow all the proscribed 
to escape from the country, and that the few ar- 
rests and executions that did occur were not in 
any sense his fault. It was not till 1816, at 
the age of sixty-two, that this prodigy of intrigue, 
who had contrived to float to the winning side 
of every considerable movement in forty years 
of turmoil, was at last definitely set aside by 
exile. 

Every movement, however vulgar and inter- 
ested, has its hero and its legend. The dead 
Emperor did more to wreck the Bourbon dy- 
nasty than that hard and vicious creature of 
ambition ever accomplished during his life. 
And set up against him to dazzle the gaze of 
the mob was the glorious First of the Bourbons, 
the gallant conqueror of Ivry, who seems to have 
resembled this portrait quite as much as his 
dissipated, selfish, and incompetent descendants 
of the early nineteenth century resembled it. 

But legends will not stir a worn-out people 
to long-continued or potent enthusiasm. There 
was little real desire for the crowning of Louis 
in 1814; there was little for the return of 
Napoleon ; there was little for the accession of 
the younger branch of the Bourbons in 1830. 
France was disillusionized and weary. Napo- 
leon, who was as shrewd as Metternich, re- 





marked, as he took possession of Paris in 1815, 
“They have let me come as they have let the 
other go.” There were no more serious and 
general insurrections ; and when the half-hearted 
Citizen King was half-heartedly installed in 
1830, he was allowed to reign for a time only, 
because, as Major Hall puts it on the last page 
of the present volume, “ In the hour of distress 
the best elements of the nation” had “ stood 
aloof and allowed the Monarchy to fall to the 
ground.” 

A very thorough and extensive bibliography 
accompanies the text, page by page; and the 
book is indexed in a good deal of detail. It is, 
always a matter of regret, however, when a 
painstaking and extended account of this sort, 
which is particularly valuable for reference 
purposes, has no more specific indexing than, 
for example, LaFayette, Marquis de, 43, 52, 
87, 101, 102, 112, ete., with no hint of the 
character of the references on each page thus 
mentioned. 

The reviewer wondered at the form emigré 
— thus, italicized, with an accent over the final 
e only. If one accent, why not both? If there 
is precedent for such discrimination, he has not 
found it. He has noticed, indeed, that the 
“Encyclopedia Americana ”’ prints “ Emigrés,” 
but he had supposed that the first accent was 
omitted there because of the capital initial 


letter. Roy Temp.e House. 








NEW APPARATUS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS.* 





Five years ago we saw the completion of two 
large four and five volume Dictionaries of ‘the 
Bible. Now we have three new single-volume 
Dictionaries issued simultaneously, which cover 
practically the same field and are intended to 
meet the same needs. They were prepared to 
give laymen in Bible study an easy and ready 
method of getting the pith of themes which in 
the larger works are treated with a technique 
and detail designed for specialists. The writers 
of the articles in these volumes are American, 
British, and German scholars, who represent in 
the main the progressive school of thought in 





* DicTIONARY OF THE Bree. Edited by James Hastings, 
D.D., with the codperation of John A. Selbie, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A Sranparp Biste Dictionary. Edited by M. W. 
Jacobus, E. E. Nourse, and A.C, Zenos. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. 

Tue Tempte Dictionary oF THE Brste. Written and 
edited by Rev. W. Ewing, M.A., and Rev. J. E. H. Thomson, 
D.D., and other Scholars and Divines. New York: E. P 
Dutton & Co. 
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biblical research. The works are constructed 
mechanically in the best modern style, and are 
both attractive and convenient. 

The editor of the Hastings “ Dictionary of 

the Bible” has had large editorial experience, 
and has constructed this work skilfully from a 
literary point of view. It is by no means a con- 
densation of the five-volume Dictionary, but a 
new and independent work. The articles are 
written anew, and are up-to-date in every respect. 
The apportionment of space to the different 
themes is wisely made. The article on “ Israel” 
covers twenty-four pages (by Prof. George A. 
,Barton); that on “Jesus Christ” (by Prof. 
W. P. Paterson), twenty-three ; and one 
on the “ Person of Christ” (by Prof. H. R. 
Mackintosh), twelve pages. Mr. R. A. S. 
Macalister writes many of the articles on Pales- 
tine, where he has spent several years in exca- 
vating Gezer and other places. The articles on 
Egypt and Egyptian antiquities are signed by 
Mr. F. Ll. Griffith, whose work on the Nile has 
been well known for many years. Some of the 
best articles on the New Testament were written 
by Prof. W. T. Davison, of Richmond Theo- 
logical Seminary, Surrey. Prof. G. B. Gray, 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, has contributed 
a very complete article on the “ Text, Versions, 
and Languages of the Old Testament’; and Dr. 
F. G. Kenyon, just now appointed as successor 
to Sir E. Maunde Thompson of the British 
Museum, supplies the article on the “ Text of 
the New Testament.” The book contains four 
good maps, but no other illustrations. 

The “ Standard Bible Dictionary ” was writ- 
ten mainly by American scholars for an A meri- 
can public. It follows, in its classification, an 
encyclopedic alphabet ; that is, its list of themes 
is constructed on an encyclopedic rather than a 
dictionary plan. The articles themselves appear, 
when long enough, with numbered paragraphs 
and a brief bibliography. The editors them- 
selves have done a monumental amount of writ- 
ing for the work. Professor Jacobus’s contri- 
butions are mainly on the New Testament ; Pro- 
fessor Zenos has covered, besides his especial field 
of Biblical Theology,a great diversity of themes ; 
and Professor Nourse fills in scores of small arti- 
cles on etymological, archeological, and topo- 
graphical themes. Dr. James Denney of Glas- 
gow has an article on Christ, and Professor 
Guthe of Leipzig on Palestine. The article on 
Jerusalem is by the skilful scholar Prof. L. B. 
Paton, who recently spent a year in that ancient 
and interesting city. The Dictionary is espe- 
cially full in the department of biblical archeol- 





ogy, emphasized by a number of beautiful half- 
tone illustrations of Palestinian implements and 
household effects now in the collections of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. The book contains 
many line illustrations that amply aid the reader 
in understanding the text. Of course, there are 
defects and omissions which are apparent to an 
expert, — such, for example, as the attempt to 
present in transliteration the pronunciation of 
biblical names and Hebrew words. These are 
rather superfluous, and not helpful. The scholar 
knows how to pronounce the foreign words 
(Greek and Hebrew), and the one who knows 
neither language has no use for them. A few 
good maps adorn the book. 

It may be added that these two Dictionaries 
are thought by their editors to be adapted to the 
use of laymen in Bible study, but they are grad- 
uated on rather too high a scale for that purpose. 
Excellent as they are, they are strong meat for 
mature scholars rather than lighter food for 
children in Bible study. 

“The Temple Dictionary of the Bible” 
stands in a class by itself. The names of its 
two editors are enough to call attention to the 
work. Both of them were missionaries for many 
years in the country which forms the back- 
ground of the biblical records. Rev. Mr. 
Ewing was located at that very important old 
Jewish city, Tiberias, and Dr. Thomson at 
Safed, about fifteen miles nearly north of the 
Sea of Galilee. Their first-hand knowledge of 
and familiarity with the manners and customs 
of the people, and with the topography of Bible 
lands, give them a long advantage over some of 
the editors of rival dictionaries. They are aided 
in this phase of the work by such familiar Ori- 
entalists as Dr. Dalman of Jerusalem, Mrs. 
Gibson of Cambridge, and Drs. Margoliouth 
and Sayce of Oxford, all travellers and stu- 
dents in the Orient. The critical position of 
the writers on doctrinal and biblical themes is 
distinctly conservative, as seen in such names 
as those of Drs. James Orr, James Robert- 
son, James Stalker, and D. S. Margoliouth. 
The Preface states that they “ have kept stead- 
ily in view the needs of the Working Clergy- 
man, the Local Preacher, the Class Leader, 
and the Sunday-school Teacher.” They have 
fulfilled their purpose in a very commendable 
manner. While there are no articles whose 


revelations are startlingly new or striking, there 
are some that are comparatively fresh on bib- 
lical antiquities, geography, and topography, 
written by persons who are experienced guides 
and know personally what they are talking 
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about. The articles are free from padding ; on 
the other hand, the work employs a system of 
abbreviations, which, though unquestionably 
effective in space-saving, is, to say the least, 
far from elegant. It is certainly startling to 
find a work of scholarship, like this, disfigured 
by such typographical puzzles as wd., shd., ed., 
fm., fr., mr., br., sr., kge., bk., mt., for would, 
should, could, from, father, mother, brother, 
sister, knowledge, book, and might. A very 
attractive feature of this Dictionary is its 
admirable illustrations, many of which are half- 
tones. Among the 540 in the book, we dis- 
cover scores of new pictures of biblical sites 
and scenes, photographed from new and splen- 
didly chosen points of view. There are at least 
sixteen choice views of the beautiful scenery 
about the Sea of Galilee. Such glimpses give 
more of a touch of reality to any statement than 
pages of common cold narrative. Two new 
large folding views of Jerusalem and eight 
splendid maps follow the 1171 pages of the 
Dictionary proper. 

These three Dictionaries, appearing almost 
simultaneously, are significant facts in the field 
of biblical study. They furnish ready tools 
whereby the earnest thoughtful reader and stu- 
dent may delve still deeper into the realms of 
ancient ethica] and religious lore. 


Ira Maurice Price. 








STORIES ABOUT BIG GAME IN AFRICA.* 





“The story of the big game of Africa has been 
many a year in the telling, but it remains ever new. 
The freshness of it is perennial. So long as the big 
game of Africa holds its own upon the velt, just so 
long will the public welcome new books that strive 
to portray its moods and its tenses.” So writes 
Mr. W. T. Hornaday, the well-known naturalist and 
author of travel-books, in his Introduction to the 
work of Mr. Edgar Beecher Bronson entitled “In 
Closed Territory.” The closed territory through 
which Mr. Bronson travelled and hunted lies to the 
north and south of the policed district along the 
Uganda railway, and is open only to those who are 
in favor with the powers ‘that be. Mr. Bronson is 
a capital story-teller, recounting not only the adven- 

*In Crosep Territory. By Edgar Beecher Bronson. 
Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Hountinc mw British East ArFrica. 





By Perey C. 


Madeira; with introduction by Frederick Courteney Selous. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

In THE Geir oF THE NyrkA: Further Adventures in 
British East Africa. By Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson. Dlus- 
trated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

A Hunrer’s Camp-Frres. By Edward J. House. Ilus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 








tures of himself and his party, but also the deeds of 
others who have risked their lives, — to put it in 
Stevenson’s paradoxical way, — that they might live. 
One bit will show the manner of the narrator. It tells 
the story of the tall and wiry Lumbwa, Arab Tumo, 
slayer of sixty “rhinos” single-handed, who estab- 
lished his reputation for bravery by his part in the 
following incident. 

“While about half-way down from the summit to the 
swamp, with Arab Tumo marching ahead of me, and, although 
no more than six feet in advance, quite out of my sight, sud- 
denly I heard just beyond him the swish and crashing of some 
mighty body, and jumped forward to Arab Tumo just in 
time to see a giant rhino, which had been crossing our line 
of march directly in front, start to swing for a charge up our 
line, his great head shaking with rage, his little pig eyes 
glaring fury. 

“Tt was all over in a second; for when I reached Tumo 
they were in arm’s length of each other, he crouched with 
spear shortened, and, in the very second of the rhino’s swing 
to charge, with one bound and mighty thrust he drove his 
great three-foot six-inch spear-blade to entry behind the left 
shoulder, ranging diagonally through the rhino’s vitals 
towards his right hip, and burying it to the very haft! 

“Followed instantly a shrill scream of pain, a gush of 
foam-flecked blood that told of a deadly lung wound, and 
then the monster wheeled and lurched out of our sight down 
hill at right angles to our course, Tumo’s spear still trans- 
fixing him 


mt So suddenly sprung and so fascinating was the scene, so 
like a single-handed duel of the old Roman arena between 
two raw savage monsters of the African jungle, biped against 
quadruped, that it never occurred to me to shoot, although 
I might have chanced a snapshot over Tumo’s shoulder. 

“ And there Arab Tumo stood quietly smiling, his pulse 
apparently unquickened by a single beat, signing for per- 
mission to follow and recover his spear, the blade broken 
free of its long-pointed iron butt, which was bent nearly 
double by some wrench in the ground the rhino had con- 
trived to give it to free his vitals of the gnawing blade! 
And, once free of the spear, on he had gone — Tumo had 
not seen him again.” 

Many readers of books on Africa, who have won- 
dered at the stories of the marvellous heads of game 
along the Uganda railway, will understand this re- 
markable occurrence from Mr. Bronson’s explana- 
tion. 

“The extraordinary present abundance of game both 
north and south of this section of the Uganda Railway is 
due to the fact that all the vast territory extending from the 
Tsavo River to Escarpment, a distance of two hundred and 
thirty miles, and from the south line of the track to the 
German border, embracing about eleven thousand square 
miles, is a carefully preserved game reserve, preserved as 
jealously as the Yellowstone Park ; while immediately south- 
west of it in German territory is another reserve of the same 
size. Unfenced, shut in by no impassable streams or moun- 
tains, the game is free to wander out of and into the reserve 
at will; but, like the shrewd stags of a Scotch deer forest, so 
well does the game seem to know the very boundaries that 
mark fcr them sanctuary, that little do they leave it except 
in periods of local drought or as crowded out by over- 
stocking,—-so well do they know the immunity of sanctuary 
that, shooting from trains being forbidden, timid antelope, 
wary giraffe, and even lion and rhino, often idle within a 
stone’s throw of the track.” 


Surely Africa must be protected in some way, for, 
not taking into account our own mighty Nimrod who 
is now playing havoc there, Mr. Bronson tells us that 
in October and November, 1908, twenty hunting 
parties went out from Nairobi, and fifty more were 
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expected during December and January. It is to 
be regretted that our space will not allow us to give 
more excerpts from this lively book. Mr. Bronson’s 
style will not appeal to the fastidious, but his robust 
vigor will suit those readers who care more for fine 
shots with the gun than with the camera, and for 
forceful description than for parlor language. 


To the list of those American spertsmen — nota- 
bly McMillan, Astor, Chanlar, John Bradley, Max 
Fleischman, Rainsford, and Roosevelt — who have 
had their fling at African big game, we may now 
add the name of Mr. Perey C. Madeira of Phila- 
delphia. His book entitled “Hunting in British 
East Africa” tells of the adventures of himself and 
his wife in “the most richly stocked game country 
to be found in the world to-day ” — British East 
Africa. Mr. Frederick C. Selous, the premier of 
modern hunters, vouches for the book in a foreword, 
by saying that it is of “very great interest.” Were 
one to judge hastily of the book by the illustrations, 
one would conclude that the author’s chief aim was 
to gather fine heads and make big killings. Sach, 
however, is not the case. Of hunting and fine heads 
we have a-plenty, but there is also no lack of intel- 
ligent observation on native human and plant life, 
and on general conditions now existing in that won- 
derful dark land. Moreover, if other Americans 
are desirous of adding their names to the worthy 
list of African big game hunters, they will find a 
very complete appendix to this volume giving de- 
tailed information regarding marches, temperature, 
and equipment, for a hundred days’ safari, or jour- 
ney, in the land of wild beasts. Readers who wish 
to read a hair-raising tale will find unusually rare 
ones in this book. Mrs. Madeira, who was lost in 
“the rough broken country between the Tana and 
the Thika Rivers,” wandered for two days without 
food or water, in a land beset by thorns and wild 
beasts. Mr. Selous characterizes the grit and pow- 
ers of endurance shown by Mrs. Madeira as “little 
short of marvellous.” The illustrations in this vol- 
ume are of rather unusual merit. - 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Patterson’s book, “ In 
the Grip of the Nyika,” has the stamp of dignity 
both in style and matter. Unlike his previous work, 
“The Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” which relates the 
Colonel’s adventures with the kingly beast, his pres- 
ent volume deals with the determination of suitable 
natural boundaries for the eastern and northern 
limits of the game preserve, and with the hunting 
of elephants, antelope, and rhinoceri. In the first 
of these expeditions into the Nyika—the dark, 
enthralling wilderness of British East Africa — the 
author with two companions returned safely to civili- 
zation; but on the second and longer journey, he, 
with two companions designated as Mr. and Mrs. B., 
met with difficulties and with death. Mr. B. was 
shot while asleep by the accidental discharge of 
his own revolver which he had placed under his pil- 
low. At the time of his burial, the natives mutinied, 
and it was only through the prompt action of Colonel 





Patterson that they were quelled. Following these 
disasters came the loss of his valuable horse under 
the charge of a rogue elephant, the desertion of many 
of his followers, and the continual illness of himself 
and Mrs. B. Notwithstanding all this, the author’s 
indomitable courage led him to his journey’s end, 
thus establishing a name for himself as one of the 
heroes who have been in the foreguard of the British 
Empire. Colonel Patterson’s book, uniike Mr. Bron- 
son’s, shows us the sombre side of life on the great 
African veldt; but it is African life to the core. 


“ After experience in hunting with a rifle, and 
with a camera to a lesser degree, I am frank to con- 
fess that I have found an element of excitement in 
the former totally lacking in the latter.” With this 
confession, Mr. Edward T. House introduces us to 
his adventures in East Africa, New Brunswick, 
New Foundland, the Rockies, and British Columbia, 
as related in his interesting and well-illustrated vol- 
ume of detached sketches entitled “‘A Hunter’s Camp- 
Fires.” Mr. House’s sketches cover a decade spent 
in the pursuit of the big game of the world, and 
relate but little about the natives who made up his 
caravans. For the reader who cares only about the 
crack of the rifle and the effect thereof, Mr. House’s 
book will afford a good treat ; but for the reader who 
thinks that hunting is more than the hunter, and the 
hunted more than the bag, the book will offer small 
pleasure. We would not suggest that the author is 
that atrocious being, a game-hog, — on the contrary 
he is quite sportsmanlike in his following; but he 
has not the saving grace which leads us to the up- 
lands of foreign lands where we may get the vision 
of nature’s abundant wild life. The author will 
doubtless be satisfied with the commentary that this 
is a book for the man with a gun. 

H. E. CosiEentz. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


In “ English Literature in the Nine- 
of 19th century teenth Century” (Putnam), Mr. 
erature. Laurie Magnus has given us an inter- 
esting and valuable diseussion of the characteristics 
and tendencies of that period. He has especially 
tried to make his book — a volume of 427 pages — 
“ not so much a history of English literature between 
1784 and the present day as a survey of that litera- 
ture as a whole and an essay in its criticism.” For 
this reason the book contains little biographical mat- 
ter. The criticism is of an eminently satisfactory 
kind. Mr. Magnus is not concerned merely with 
re-estimating the individual writers, though this task 
occupies, naturally, most of his time; he is deeply 
interested in the literary movements of the century ; 
in the peculiar significance of the typical and the col- 
lective utterances of the successive periods. Book I. 
surveys the period from the death of Johnson to that 
of Scott, —the period which saw the principles of 
the French Revolution extended in all directions, the 
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rapid growth of the novel, the enunciation of new 
principles of poetry, and the rise of the periodical 
press. Toward the end of this period there is a lull, 


a pause. Byron (on whom Mr. Magnus is less 
severe than are many others), Shelley, and Keats 
had passed off the stage. Wordsworth’s poetry had 
been practically all written before this time. Car- 
lyle, that John Baptist of the new time, had not yet 
found a publisher for his gospel of “Sartor” in beok 
form. The year 1832, thinks Magnus, looks back 
on the great period of Romance and forward to the 
great period of Democracy. The Reform Bill marks 
the decisive acquisition of immense social and moral 
gains. A new view of nature, physical and spiritual, 
was to possess men. Mr. Magnus instructively con- 
trasts the thought of the “Essay on Man” (1733) 
with the view of things that prevailed from the times 
when the revolutionary principles became completely 
established. The second half of the book discusses 
the remainder of the century. The three-score and 
eight years between Scott’s death and that of Ruskin 
beheld enormous progress in science, the rise of 
almost radically new views in theology, the flower- 
ing of the novel, and the flourishing of three great 
poets, Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne, around 
whom may be clustered a multitude of lesser lights. 
Tennysonians will be pleased with the treatment 
accorded their poet on the score of form, but will not 
relish so much the belittling estimate of him as a 
thinker. Tennyson’s growing conservatism and con- 
stant timidity do not please Mr. Magnus. “ Do noth- 
ing, dare nothing, assert nothing — tradition, cus- 
tom, doubt — are at the root of his practical counsel, 
and ‘the larger hope,’ and the ‘divine event’ are 
subordinate to these negations.” Magnus admires 
the energy and solidity of Browning’s thought as well 
as his sturdy faith. To Dickens and Meredith the 
critic is quite just. On Swinburne he wisely refrains 
from attempting a final judgment, though he is a 
frank admirer of the last Victorian. Occasionally 
the author’s style is enigmatical, — for example, at 
the end of the description of Carlyle’s contemporaries 
(p- 179); but in general he is illuminating and lucid. 
Crawford must be claimed as an American (p. 278); 
and William James is a resident of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts (p. 222). Perhaps there is too fre- 
quent use of the dash-parenthesis; and a dash fol- 
lowed by a comma or semicolon does not look well. 
The index is scarcely full enough. On the whole 
we find the volume commendable, a distinctly wel- 
come contribution to the criticism of an era which 
will receive more attention in the next quarter cen- 
tury, as its true proportions become more evident 
and perspective enables us to see more clearly what 
it achieved. winigata 

An advocate of woman’s rights is not 
wont to turn to seventeenth-century 
Holland for a champion, and indeed 
no suffragette is the “ Learned Maid” who looks 
out from her forgotten niche in history through the 
pleasant pages of Una Birch’s “ Annavan Schurman, 


The Sappho 
of Holland. 





Artist, Scholar, Saint” (Longmans). Yet the“ Tenth 
Muse,” the “Sappho of Holland,” as she was styled 
by her contemporaries, qualified for controversy 
when she queried, “ Does the pursuit of learning and 
letters become a girl of to-day?” and proceeded to 
apply to her sex Plato’s dictum, “ It becomes a per- 
fect man to know what is to be known and to do what 
is to be done.” Etched against the background of 
the Dutch Renaissance, with its “amazing efflores- 
cence of national life,” the “Star of Utrecht” shines 
with a light diffused through varied mediums. Marie 
de Medici, hearing her sing, declared how “ pleasant 
a surprise it was to find Italy in Holland.” After 
betraying her versatility in the current forms of art, 
she plunged as ardently into learning, mastering 
many and achieving the unique distinction 
of the authorship of an Ethiopian grammar. An 
object of pilgrimage for the notables of Europe, the 
friend of Descartes, Voét, Richelieu, Queen Christina 
of Sweden, and other famous folk, the gentle lady’s 
gentle adventures make picturesque reading. Not the 
least entertaining passages are the panegyrics of ad- 
mirers, which, despite her decorous modesty, seem 
to have “delighted Anna, who, together with the 
solid virtues of perseverance, concentration, and 
courage, was possessed of an amusing vanity which 
redeems her from all charge of inhumanity or dull- 
ness.” A chronic habit of depicting herself and of 
being depicted has scattered her portrait throughout 
Europe, several being reproduced in the book. In 
the latter part of her life the pursuit of holiness 
absorbed her as completely as had her previous enter- 
prises, and her diverse friendships gave way to one 
commanding intercourse. Resolving to spend her 
days “in the studio in which souls are as canvas to 
be painted on by the great master,” she joined the 
community founded by the mystical preacher, Jean 
de Labadie. It is a matter for regret that here exig- 
ences of material or deficiencies in popular know- 
ledge have compelled the author to shift the limelight 
from her leading lady to the tenets of Calvinistic 
theology and the fortunes of the Labadist community 
with which Anna cast in her lot. Yet it is hard to 
quarrel with a book which so well fulfils its own 
aim: simply to set down the story of a “ fearless, 
famed, and retired life.” 


A Richmond lawyer, Mr. Beverly 
B. Munford, in his book on “ Vir- 
ginia’s Attitude toward Slavery and 
Secession ” (Longmans) has done some really origi- 
nal work upon a rather hackneyed topic. Based 
upon a careful study of historical sources — manu- 
scripts, public records, and newspapers, as well as 
the published works relating to the subject — the 
book is of value to the historian of slavery, politics, 
and the Civil War. The purpose of the author is 
to make clear the attitude of the dominant element 
of the Virginian people toward the Union, the 
problems of slavery, emancipation, and secession. 
By extensive quotations from public documents, 
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speeches, and letters, he shows that the Virginians 
were not hostile, but were devoted to the Union and 
to the principles of the founders of the Republic ; 
that they were not devoted to the institution of 
slavery and desirous of seeing it extended, but that 
they were much dissatisfied with it and made serious 
efforts to get rid of it. The reactionary effect of 
the methods of the radical abolitionists upon anti- 
slavery sentiment in Virginia is explained in detail, 
and the rise of pro-slavery sentiment is traced to 
the secession. Of the general conditions of slavery 
the author writes but little, though he gives a good 
treatment of the colonization movement and a dis- 
cussion of the difficulties in the way of emancipation. 
The economic aspects of the “ peculiar institution ” 
are neglected. As to secession, Mr. Munford proves 
that Virginia was strongly opposed to such a step, 
and that only after she had vainly tried to reconcile 
the sections was she forced by the Federal policy 
of coercion to range herself with the cotton States 
that had already seceded. Of the characteristics 
of the Virginians who thus stood between the two 
extremes and were forced to choose one or the 
other, the author says: “As a people they exalted 
honor and courage — they exhibited the strength 
of the idealist combined on the part of many with 
the limitations of the doctrinaire; they decided 
questions by the standard of abstract right, rather 
than in their relation to the duties and interests of 
other peoples and other times ; they were self-reliant, 
content to justify the integrity of their conduct to 
their own consciences rather than to the world; 
they were tenacious of their rights, and regarded a 
threatened invasion as not only justifying but com- 
pelling resistance.” Secession came to these people 
as an event “ long dreaded and much to be deplored. 
They met it with a firm adherence to the principles 
so often declared, but with profound regret that the 
oceasion had arisen which rendered their assertion 
imperative. In the conflict thus joined, the people 
of Virginia took a stand predetermined by the be- 
liefs and avowals of successive generations, ahd, 
impelled by an unswerving idealism, found their 
supreme incentive to action in their determination 
to maintain the integrity of principle.” 


Autobiography 12 ® clearly-written narrative of 


ofa Chinese moderate length, Mr. Yung Wing, 
Amirtean. sometime Associate Chinese Minister 
at Washington, and Commissioner of the Chinese 
Educational Commission, relates the main events of 
his active and useful life. “My Life in China and 
America” (Holt) is the book’s title, and a prepos- 
sessing portrait of the author serves as frontispiece. 
Born of poor parents in the village of Nam Ping, 
near Macao, the boy Yung had the good fortune to 
receive the rudiments of an English education in a 
mission school, which gave him a desire to go stili 
further in occidental learning. How his desire was 
gratified, chiefly through his own pluck and perse- 
verance, how he entered the Monson Academy, was 
graduated, and then proceeded to Yale, where he 





remained four years, took high honors in English, 
and was the first Chinese student to receive a degree, 
—all this is unassumingly told in the opening chapters ; 
after which comes the account of his self-imposed 
labors for his country, his adventures in the Taiping 
rebellion, his work for the American education of 
Chinese boys, his appointment as joint minister with 
Chin Lan Pin at Washington, and his diplomatic 
activities in connection with the Japanese war of 
1894-5. His opinion as to the cause of the Taiping 
rebellion is noteworthy. “ Neither Christianity nor 
religious persecution,” he maintains, “ was the im- 
mediate and logical cause of the rebellion of 1850. 
They might be taken as incidents or occasions that 
brought it about, but they were not the real causes 
of its existence. These may be found deeply seated 
in the vitals of the political constitution of the gov- 
ernment. Foremost among them was the corruption 
of the administrative government.” In other words, 
it was “graft” that caused all the mischief. The 
author has excellent command of his adopted lan- 
guage, having in fact at one time all but forgotten 
his native tongue ; and for both style and substance 
his book commends itself. 


Charon, seated on one of the twin 
to the ideal peaks of Parnassus, surveying all the 
Greek spirit. —_ Greek world, had no wider range of 
vision than Professor Francis G. and Mrs. Anne 
C. E. Allinson, in their book on “Greek Lands and 
Letters” (Houghton). While the task that they 
assume of interpreting “ Greek lands by the litera- 
ture, and Greek literature by local associations and 
physical environment,” in one volume, may appear 
Herculean, yet because of their simple modus 
operandi they have succeeded admirably in produc- 
ing a scholarly, and yet withal pleasing, book of 
travel. They treat all of the fourteen odd divisions 
of Greece in the same manner, — first, its physical 
characteristics; then the mythological and historical 
accounts, to complete the stage setting; and finally 
the literature produced by and about each particular 
locality for interpreting Greek life and institutions. 
Thus Attica, open to all the world by reason of its 
geographical situation, became the world’s intellectual 
and literary clearing-house in religion, politics, and 
the fine arts. Sparta, on the other hand, hemmed 
in on three sides by mountains, was “ extraordi- 
narily bare of artistic adornment.” After a careful 
examination of the twenty chapters dealing with 
these sympathetic phases of physiography and lit- 
erature, the reader feels that he has obtained, in a 
most learned and entertaining way, an outline of the 
different factors in Greek civilization, and has 
brought most vividly to his mind an inkling of 
“what is most vital in our Hellenic heritage.” 
Travellers who digest the contents of this volume 
will feel that they are in close touch with the ideal 
Greek spirit, and that they have progressed from 
thyrsus-bearers to mystics. The four maps and 
numerous photographic illustrations, together with the 
colored frontispiece, are instructive and interesting. 
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Ardent lovers of Dickens can never 
have enough of him; and so they 
will welcome Mr. W. Teignmouth 
Shore’s attractive octavo, “Charles Dickens and His 
Friends” (Cassell), in which has been assembled a 
considerable selection of passages about Dickens by 
his contemporaries, and about them by him and by 
one another. Forster is, of course, the chief authority 
consulted, while Thackeray, Rogers, Carlyle, Jeffrey, 
Landor, Milnes, and our own Longfellow and James 
T. Fields, are among the host of others drawn upon 
for material. The author occasionally speaks in 
his own person, and at other times quotes without 
citing his authority. Five portraits of Dickens, with 
other illustrations, adorn the volume, and it is an 
interesting study to note the wide difference between 
the young Apollo of Maclise’s painting and the some- 
what severe and careworn middle-aged man from 
Frith’s brush. The “ door-knocker” beard of the 
latter portrait was abhorred by Forster, but Dickens 
himself gloried in it and was “told by some of his 
friends that they highly approved of the change 
because they now saw less of him.” Mr. Shore has 
produced an agreeable scrap-book which evidences 
diligence, ingenuity, and not too slavish regard for 
method. No index is provided, and no list of 
authorities, nor is the reader’s attention distracted 
by footnotes. Of preface, too, the book is innocent, 
and of appendix it pleads not guilty. It is just an 
unpretentious compilation of entertaining Dickens- 
iana, a book to read in at odd moments and not 
to take too seriously. 


A scrap-book 
of Dickensiana. 


The reader of Miss Caroline Hazard’s 
president's volume, “A Brief Pilgrimage in the 
pilgrimage. Holy Land” (Houghton) will wish 
that he might have heard the addresses that form 
the book, as they were originally given in the college 
chapel at Wellesley on Sunday evenings. With 
appropriate music for each address — Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah for “‘ Carmel by the Sea,” the Pastoral Sym- 
phony for “The Plain of Sharon,” Christmas music 
for “Bethlehem”; with graceful and rare-spirited 
sonnets read for a prelude; and with fitting quota- 
tions from the Scriptures for each address, there 
must have been an atmosphere of sanctity and a dim 
religious light which the printed book cannot give. 
Nevertheless, the fervor of the author gives us the 
light and the peace of one who, like her ancestors in 
the Crusades, went down from Carmel to the Sea of 
Galilee, and thence to the blessed feast at Jerusalem. 
There is a sufficient amount of historical background 
to make the book instructive as well as uplifting : 
the sights and incidents of the holy Past give the 
author occasion, which she wisely improves, for deal- 
ing with the no less holy Present. No doubt, as Pres- 
ident Hazard says, “ Wellesley ought to be a better 
college because its President has been on pilgrimage”’; 
and equally, no doubt, every hearer of the addresses 
and every reader of the book will be somehow better 
for hearing and reading the story. 


A college 





NOTES. 


The H. W. Wilson Co., Min Minneapolis, publish a vol- 
ume of “ University Addresses ” by Professor William 
Watts Folwell. The addresses are four in number, 
and are dated from 1869 to 1884. 

Privately printed by Mr. Luther A. Brewer at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, we have a limited edition of Stedman’s 
little book upon Edgar Allan Poe. The original of this 
work is now hard to obtain, which makes this beautiful 
new edition all the more welcome. 

« Selections from the Economic History of the United 
States, 1765-1860,” by Professor Guy Stevens Collen- 
der, is a publication of Messrs. Ginn & Co. It is in 
form a source-book, with extensive introductory essays 
supplied for the several chapters. There are fifteen 
main divisions, such as “Colonial Economy,” “ Trans- 
portation,” “Settlement of the West,” and “ Economics 
of Slavery.” The book is a large one, numbering over 
eight hundred pages. 

“The People’s Library,” a series of handy and inex- 
pensive volumes,.which have had a large sale in En- 
gland, will be put upon the American market by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. Among the latest additions to the « Li- 
brary” are to be noted Stevenson’s “ Master of Bal- 
lantrae,” Hawthorne’s “ House of the Seven Gables,” 
Jane Austen’s “ Emma,” Charlotte Bronté’s “ Villette,” 
Borrow’s “ Lavengro,” Irving’s “ Sketch Book,” Rus- 
kin’s “ Crown of Wild Olives” and “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” Pope’s translation of the “Iliad,” De- 
foe’s “Journal of the Plague Year,” Holmes’s “ Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table,” and Thomas & Kempis’s 
« Imitation of Christ.” 

A unique and delightful publishing enterprise is that 
known — but not so widely as its merits deserve — as 
«John Martin’s Letters for Children.” One has only 
to send to the publisher (Morgan Shepard of New 
York), stating the age of the boy or girl to be written 
to, and once in every two weeks a letter is forthcoming. 
“John Martin” writes about animals and fairies and 
children and other things that children love. He puts 
in a rhyme or two towards the end, and a talk about 
books for boys and girls. He draws pictures to illus- 
trate his stories, and his writing is plain, so that little 
folks can read it. There is a space for the name of 
each small recipient at the i of the letters; 
and this, with their friendly intimate style, would make 
it very difficult to prove to any of “John Martin’s” 
many correspondents that the “ Letters” are only a 
sort of bi-monthly magazine pleasantly disguised. 

Mr. H. E. Marshall, who, several years ago, published 
a history of England for young readers, now gives us a 
companion volume in “The Child’s English Literature ” 
(Stokes). It is a difficult task to interest youth in the 
history of literature, but our author has achieved some 
measure of success by his avoidance of text-book 
methods, his adoption of a simple and unaffected style, 
and his choice of such material as can be brought into 
some sort of real relationship with childish interests. 
His scale of proportion is quite different, as is proper, 
from that which would be imperative in a book for older 
people. His book has, moreover, the advantage of a 
series of beautiful and instructive illustrations in color, 
to say nothing of its attractive typography and boldly- 
decorated covers. For the right kind of boy or girl 
from twelve to sixteen, we could not imagine a more 
welcome gift or delightful possession. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
e March, 1910. 


Adler, Jules. Charles H.Caffin. Harper. 
Aldrich, Nelson Wilmarth. Edwin Lefévre. American. 
American Woman, The. Ida M. Tarbell. American. 
Art in America, The Story of —II. Arthur Hoeber. Bookman. 
Art, State of, in America. E."H. Blashfield. No. Amer. Review. 
Authors, Great— Are They Dead? L.McClung. Lippincott. 
* Ballinger Case, The. 8.E. White. American. 
Beef Supply, Our, as a Business. W.C. Howey. Rev. of Revs. 
Best Sellers of Yesterday. A.B. Maurice. Bookman. 
Boy Criminals— VI. Ben B. Lindsey. Everybody's. 
British Elections, The. Sydney Brooks. North Amer. Review. 
Carnegie Hero Fund, Story of. H.M. Phelps. World To-day. 
Chemistry — What It does for Humanity. W. Hard. Munsey. 
Cherry Mine, Heroes of the. Edith Wyatt. McClure. 
Children’s Institution, A. G. Stanley Hall. Harper. 
China, Western Invasion of. E. D. Burton. World To-day. 
Coloratura Music, The Future of. Tetrazzini. Everybody's. 
Corporations, Regulation of. J.J. Hill. World’s Work. 
Democracy and the Church. C. B. Brewster. No. Amer. Rev. 
Dependents, Rich and Poor. Bolton Hall. Lippincott. 
Drama, Big Situations in the. C. Hamilton. Bookman. 
Dramatic Unities, The. Brander Matthews. Atlantic. 
Electricity as Source of Heat. D.C.Shafer. Rev. tad Reviews. 
R 


Federal Railroad Regulation. W. Z. Ripley. Atlantic. 

Fels, Joseph, Work of. A.W. Wishart. World To-day. 
France, Anatole. C.C. Washburn. Atlantic. 

France, Politicsin. Alcide Ebray. North American Review. 
Government, The Powers of. G. Sutherland. No. Amer. Rev. 
Grand Opera in English. M.T. Antrim. Lippincott. 
Harben, W. N., Georgia Fiction of. W. D. Howells. No. Amer. 
Hornsteiner, John. W.C. Howe. World To-day. 

Housing, City, The Problem of. H. Godfrey. Atlantic. 

Ideal, Feminine, Change in the. Mrs. Deland. Atlantic. 
Links, Curiosities of the. E.W. Townsend. Munsey. 

Living, Cost of, in the U.S. and Europe. World To-day. 
Locke, W.J. G. W. Harris. Review of Reviews. 

Morals Taught by Photographs. W.H. Page. World’s Work. 
Mexican Peonage, Three Monthsin. American. 
Mountaineers, Our Southern. T. Dawley, Jr. World’s Work. 
New York, Government of. W.B.Shaw. Review of Reviews. 
Newberry’s Naval Reform—II. ©. F. Goodrich. No. Amer. Rev. 
Newspaper Novel, The. H.H. McClure. Bookman. 

Opera, Frenzied. William Barr. Everybody’s. 

Palmyra, A Visit to. E. Huntington. Harper. 

Panama Canal, The. H. K. Webster. Hverybody’s. 

Paulhan, M., Aviation Feats of. H. Wright. World To-day. 
Philippines, Motoring in. W.W.Magee. World To-day. 
Pinchot, Gifford. Walter H. Page. World’s Work. 

Police, Menace of the—III, Hugh C. Weir. World To-day. 
Population Changes. W.8S. Rossiter. Review of Reviews. 
Progress, Industrial, during 1909. J.G.Dater. Munsey. 
Prosperity with Justice. P.S.Grosscup. No. Amer. Review. 


Railroad Accounting in U.S. and England. No. Amer. Review. 
Railroad Investments, The Key to. J. Moody. Rev. of Reviews, 
Reconstruction Period, Diary of—IIl. Gideon Wells. Atlantic. 


Religion, Our Superiority in. E. Richardson. Atlantic. 
Republican Revolt, The. Ray 8. Baker. American. 

Rod, Edouard, The Personal. Stuart Henry. Bookman. 
Schools and School-Children — II. E. Atkinson. World To-day. 
Servant Problem, Depth and Breadth of. McClure. 

Shah of Persia. Recollections of. X. Paoli. McClure. 
Shakespeare Discoveries, New. ©. W. Wallace. Harper, 
Shirtwaist Makers, Strike of. M.C. Barnes. World To-day. 
Spain’s Economic Revival. F.D. Hill. Review of Reviews. 
Squaw Man, The, As Hels. B. Millard. Hverybody’s. 
Stanley’s Africa, Past and Present. J.M. Hubbard. Atlantic. 


Taft, One Year of. E.G. Lowry. North American Review. 
Teacher, The. Joseph M. Rogers. Lippincott. 


Vivisection, “* Absolute Freedom” = E. Berdoe. No. Amer. 
Waterway, The Lakes-to-the-Gulf. T. Long. World _- 
Wealth of our Mines and Forests. M. G. Seckendorff. Munsey. 
Wilderness, Battle of the—X. Morris Schaff. Atlantic. 
Winter, William. Walter P. Eaton. Munsey. 

Wires. Rulers of the. C.M.Keys. World’s Work. 

Wool Schedule, The Making of. R.W.Child. Hverybody’s. 





List OF NEw Books. 
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containing 99 titles, includes books 
since its e its last tssue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Life of Garret A Hobart: Twenty-fourth Vice- 
President of the United States. By David Magie. Illus- 
trated in photogravure, large 8vo, 300 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

Jane Austen and her Country-House Comedy. By W. H. 
Helm. With photogravure frontispiece, large 8vo, 253 
pages. John Lane Co. $3.50 net. 

Life of Henry Clay. By Thomas Hart Clay. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 450 pages. “ Crisis Biographies.” 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25 net. ° 

The Life of William Shakespeare, Expurgated. By William 
Leavitt Stoddard. With frontispiece, 8vo, 80 pages. Boston: 
W. A. Butterfield. $1.25 net. 

Lincoln. By Isaac Newton Phillips. With portrait, 12mo, 117 
pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. 


HISTORY. 

The Elizabethan People. By Henry Thew Stephenson. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 412 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $2. net. 
The Quaker in the Forum. By Amelia Mott Gummere. 
Tilustrated, 8vo, 327 pages. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 

Co. $1.50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


. Yet Again. By Max Beerbohm. 12mo, 326 pages. John Lane 


Co. $1.50 net. 

Light Come, Light Go: Gambling, Gamesters, Wagers, the 
Turf. By Ralph Nevill. Illustrated in color, large 8vo, 448 
pages. Macmillan Co. $4.50 net. 

The Great English Short-Story Writers. With introduc- 
tory essays and notes by William J. Dawson and Coningsby 
W. Dawson. In2 volumes, 12mo. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

Letters of John Mason Neale, D.D. Edited by his daugh- 
ter. With portrait in photogravure, large 8vo, 379 pages. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $8. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Fables de La Fontaine. With preface by Jules Claretie. In 
2 volumes, with photogravure frontispieces, 16mo. ‘Les 
Classiques Francais.” G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. net. 

The Return ofthe Native. By Thomas Hardy. New edition; 
with frontispiece in tint, 16mo, 507 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25. 

“First Folio” Shakespeare. Edited, with notes, introduc- 
tion, and glossary, by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
New volumes: The Tragedie of Troylus and Cressida; The 
Tragedie of Cymbeline; Pericles, Prince of Tyre. Each with 
frontispiece in photogravure. 16mo. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. Per vol., 75 cts. net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

Allison’s Lad, and Other Martial Interludes. By Beulah Marie 
Dix. 12mo, 215 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 

By James Stephens. 16mo, 55 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. 40 cts. net. 

Mingled Wine. By Anna Bunston. 12mo, 116 pages. 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.20 net. 

White Heather. By Ella Mary Gordon. With portrait, 12mo, 
223 pages. London: Elliot Stock. 

In Love’s Garden, and Other Verses. By Ida Frances Ander- 
son. Decorated, 16mo, 95 pages. Los Angeles, Cal.: Arroyo 
Guild Press. 

The Oak amongst the Pines, and Other Poems. By Carl 
Henderson. 12mo, 146 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

From the Heart of the Hills. By Clinton Scollard and 
Thomas 8. Jones. 16mo, 81 pages. Clinton, N. Y.: George 
William Browning. 50 cts. net. 

Floridian Sonnets. By William Henry Venable. With por- 
trait, 12mo, 48 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1. 

Hylas, and Other Poems. By Edwin Preston Dargan. 
69 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1. 

Symbolisms. By T. Carl Whitmer. 12mo, 23 pages. Richard 
G. Badger. 


Long- 


12mo, 
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FICTION. 

The TowerofIvory. By Gertrude Atherton. 12mo, 467 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Human Cobweb: A Romanceof Peking. By B. L. Putnam 
Weale. 12mo, 469 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Over the Quicksands, By Anna Chapin Ray. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, 383 pages. Little, Brown, &Co. $1.50. 

Mary Cary — “ Frequently Martha.” By Kate Langley Bosher. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 168 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. $1. net. 

Little Brother o’ Dreams. By Elaine Goodale Eastman. 
16mo, 191 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

The Snarl of Circumstance. By Edith Buckley. Illustrated, 
12mo, 367 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

A Mine of Faults. Translated by F. W. Bain. 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Sally Bishop: A Romance. By E.Temple Thurston. 12mo, 
424 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 

The Stronger Claim. By Alice Perrin. 
Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

A Daughter ofthe Manse. By Mrs. Charles Tracy Taylor. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 492 pages. Philadelphia; 
John C. Winston Co. $1.50. 

The Tempting of Paul Chester. By Alice and Claude 
Askew. 12mo, 343 pages. R.F.Fenno &Co. $1.50. 

Go Forth and Find. By H. D. Pittman. 12mo, pages. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

The Dweller on the Borderland. By Marquise Clara Lanza. 
8vo, 477 pages. Philadelphia: John Jos. McVey. $1.50. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Central America and its Problems: An Account of a Jour- 
ney from the Rio Grande to Panama. By Frederick Palmer. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 347 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

The Rivers and Streams of England. By A. G. Bradley; 
illustrated in color by Sutton Palmer. Large 8vo, 287 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $6. net. 


12mo, 140 


12mo, 305 pages. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Orpheus: A General History of Religions. By Salomon 
Reinach; translated by Florence Simmonds. With frontis- 
piece in color, large 8vo, 439 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3. net. 

In After Days: Thoughts on the Future Life. By W. D. 
Howells, Henry James, John Bigelow, and others. With 
portraits, 8vo, 282 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 

The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate: A Series of 
Essays on Problems Concerning the Origin and Value of the 
Anonymous Writings Attributed to the Apostle John. By 
Benjamin Wisner Bacon. Large 8vo, 544 pages. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $4.00 net. 

London at Prayer. By Charles Morley. Illustrated, 8vo, 341 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

Studies in Religion and Theology: The Church. in Idea 
and in History. By A.M. Fairbairn. Large 8vo, 635 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Social Solutions in the Light of Christian Ethics. By Thomas 
C. Hall. 8vo, 390 pages. Eaton & Mains. $1.50 net. 

A Popular History of the Church of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By William Boyd Car- 
penter. With frontispiece, 8vo, 517 pages. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Religion in the Making: A Study in Biblical Sociology. By 
Samuel G. Smith 12mo, 243 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Modern Christianity; or, The Plain Gospel Modernly Ex- 
pounded. By John P. Peters. 12mo, 323 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Religion of the Chinese. By J.J.M. DeGroot. 12mo, 
230 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Two Great Questions: The Existence of God and the 
Immortality of the Soul. By Lysander Hill. 8vo, 317 pages. 
Chicago: Regan Printing House. $2. 

Studies in Theology. First volumes: Faith and its Psy- 
chology, by Rev. William R. Inge; Philosophy and Religion, 
by Rev. Hastings Rashdall; A Critical Introduction to the 
New Testament, by Arthur 8. Peake. Each 12mo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Per vol., 75 cts net. 

Modern Religious Problems. First volumes: The Church 
and Labor, by Charles Stelzle; Paul and Paulinism, by James 
Moffatt; The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, by F. 
Crawford Burkitt. Each iémo. Houghton Mifflin Co. Per 

vol., 50 cts. net. 








Faith and Health. By Charles Reynolds Brown 
pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. net. 

The Religion of the Future. By Charles W. Eliot. 16mo, 
56 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 50 cts. net 

Jesus of Nazareth in the Light of Today. By Elbert Russell. 
12mo, 111 pages. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 
60 cts. net. 

The Dimensional Idea as an Aid to Religion. By W. F 
Tyler. 16mo, 76 pages. R.F.Fenno & Co. 50 cts. 


- 12mo, 234 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

What is Socialism? By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
264 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 net. 

Indian Speeches, 1907-1909. By Viscount Morley. Large 8vo, 
163 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

The Strength of England: A Politico-Economic History of 
England from Saxon Times to CharlesI. By J. W. Welsford ; 
with preface by W. Cunningham. 8vo, 563 pages. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.75 net. 

The Social Gospel. By Shailer Mathews. 16mo, 166 pages. 
Griffith & Rowland Press. 50 cts. net. 

A Working Temperance Programme. By Samuel Zane 


Batten. 12mo, 67 pages. American Baptist Publication 
Society. 15 cts. net. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Shell-Fish Industries. By James L. Kellogg. Illustrated, 
8vo, 361 pages. “‘ American Nature Series.”” Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.75 net. 

Mosquito or Man? The Conquest of the Tropical World. 
By Sir Rubert W. Boyce. Illustrated, large 8vo, 267 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $8.50 net. 

How to Study the Stars: Astronomy with Small Telescopes 
and the Naked Eye. By L. Rudaux; translated by A. H. 
Keane. Illustrated, 12mo, 360 pages. Frederick A. Stokes 


12mo, 


of 
Redi; translated by Mab Bigelow. New edition; "illustrated, 
8vo, 160 pages. Open Court Publishing Co. $2. 

Broad Lines in Science Teaching. Edited by F. Hodson; 
with introduction by M. E. Sadler. Large 8vo, 267 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Eugenics: The Science of Human Improvement by Better 
Breeding. By C. W. Davenport. 16mo, 35 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. 50 cents net. 

The Biology of Sex: A Study of the Sex Problem according 

. tothe Latest Facts disclosed by Biology and Evolution. By 
Gideon Dietrich. 12mo, 98 pages. Chicago: Samuel A 
Bloch. 50 cts. 

ART AND MUSIC. 

Practical Hints for Art Students. By Charles A. Lasar. 
Tilustrated, 16mo, 214 pages. Duffield & Co. $1. net. 

Eight Violin Pieces in the First Position. By Elizabeth Fyffe. 
Large 8vo, 19 pages. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. $1.25. 

The Construction, Tuning, and Care of the Piano-Forte. 
By Edward Quincy Norton. 12mo, 117 pages. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co. 


EDUCATION. 

Geographical Essays. By William Morris Davis; edited by 
Douglas Wilson Johnson. 8vo, 777 pages. Ginn & Co. 
$2.75 net. 

Exposition and Illustration in Teaching. By John Adams. 
12mo, 428 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Principles of Education. By William Carl Ruediger. 
12mo, 305 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

The Leading Facts of American History. By D. H. Mont 
gomery. Revised edition; illustrated, 12mo, 400 pages. 
** Leading Facts of History Series.” Ginn & Co, $1. 

The Utility of All Kinds of Higher Schooling : An Investi- 
gation. By R. T. Crane. 8vo, 331 pages. Chicago: Crane 


Co. $1. 

Study Book in English Literature, from Chaucer to the 
Close of the Romantic Period. By E. R. Hooker. 16mo, 324 
pages. D.C. Heath & Co. $1 

The Teaching of Latin in Secondary Schools. By Eugene 
A. Hecker. 8vo, 129 pages. Boston: Schoenhof Book Co. 


80 cts. 

Common Difficulties in Reading French. By Charles C. 
Clarke, Jr. 16mo, 142 pages. New York: William R. Jenkins 
Co. $1. net. 

Mon Livre de Petites Histoires. By Agnes Godfrey Gay. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 188 pages. New York: William 

R. Jenkins Co.$1. net. 
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Heath’s Modern Language Series. New volumes: Racine’s 
Phadre, edited by Irving Babbitt; Dosia, by Heary Gréville. 
Each 16mo. D.C. Heath & Co 

International Modern Language Series. New volumes: 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, edited by Philip Schuyler 
Allen and Steven Tracy ; Anfang und Ende, by 
Paul Heyse, edited by A. Busse. Each with frontispiece, 
16mo. Ginn & Co. 

Plane Geometry, Developed by the Syllabus Method. By 
Eugene Randolph Smith. 12mo, 192 pages. American Book 
Co. 75 cts. net. 

Plane Trigonometry. By Edward R. Robbins. Illustrated, 
8vo, 158 pages. American Book Co. 60 cts. net. 

The Halcyon Song-Book. Compiled by Leonard B. Marshall. 
Large 8vo, 224 pages. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
German Verb Blank. ‘Arranged by Robert J. Kellogg. Large 

8vo. Ginn & Co. 

ASecond Book in English for Foreigners. By Isabel Rich- 
man Wallach. Illustrated, 16mo, 256 pages. Silver, Burdett 
&Co. 8 cta. 

Hoéher als die Kirche. By Wilhelmine von Hillern; edited, 
with notes, by Frederick W. J. Heuser. Illustrated, 16mo, 
184 pages. “ Merrill’s German Texts.” Charles E. Merrill 
Co. cts. 

Excelsior: Ballad for School Chorus. Text by H. W. Long- 
fellow; music by P. A. Schnecker. Large 8vo, 12 pages. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. 25 cts. 

Pupil’s Notebook and Study Outline in Roman History, 
bn ag McKinley. 8vo, 144 pages. American Book Co. 


25 cts. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rara Arithmetica: A Catalogue of the Arithmetics Written 
before 1601. By David Eugene Smith. New edition; illus- 
trated, largo 8vo, 506 pages. Ginn & Co. $5.50 net. 

Who’s Who in 1910: An Annual Biographical Dictionary. 
12mo, 2162 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Resources: An Interpretation of the Well-Rounded Life. By 
Stanton Davis Kirkham. 12mo, 236 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sous. $1.25 net. 

Nietzsche in Outline and Aphorism. By A. R. Orage. 16mo, 
188 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Harper’s Handy-Book for Girls. Edited by Anna Parmly 
Paret. Illustrated, 8vo, 347 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

New York Society on Parade. By Ralph Pulitzer. Illus- 
trated by Howard Chandler Christy. 8vo, 142 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.20 net. 

’s Birthday: Its History, Observance, Spirit, and 
Significance. Edited by Robert Haven Schauffler. 12mo, 
328 pages. Moffat. Yard & Co. $1. net. 

The Fresh Air Book. By J. P. Miiller. Illustrated, 16mo, 
149 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 85 cts. net. 

Comparative M : An Essay. By Professor Max 
Miller; edited by A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. 16mo, 178 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cts. net. 


CATALOG No. 14 RARE BOOKS 


We have just published our latest catalog dealing with 
scarceand rare books. The subjects included are diverse: 
Americana,Indians, Ethnologyand Anthropology, Western 
Books, First Editions and new books at low prices. We 
will take pleasure in sending this to anyaddress on request. 


THE TORCH PRESS BOOKSHOP, Cedar Rapids, lowa 




















SEND YouR “WANTS” To 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-653 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 
ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
Including Including 
FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


quan — books and works concerning 
AN AND HER 
FOREIGN HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 


BOOKS ee 


Special facilities for supplying Schools, Coll and 
Libraries. Catalogues on pre: — age 




















¥F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ 
Circulars sent upon request. 
of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Send for lists. 
— R. +. 4 


Autog raph 
Ave., 


Letters 225 Fifth 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR. ig @ year. 


Manuscripts, both lite 

oe pont y eviten 
if desired. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. 


ROGERS, 733 MARSHALL FIELD BLDG., CHICAGO 
- to-the- point booklet 


FRE CORBIN, P. 0. Box 436, Madison Square, New York City. 


STORIES WANTED &nb'seniac 


AND SERIAL 


Short stories, 2,000to 4,000 words. What have you ready, 
Serial stories, 20,000 to 40,000 words. or in preparation? 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Popuiar Fashions Dept., Springfield, Mass. 


of Famous People Bought and Sold 


Autog ra ph Catalogue mailed free. 
JOHN HEISE 
Bldg. 


Letters 410 Onondaga Bank , Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM. EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 PIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
BOOKS. womacter oo what mabjoc. Wate un. We can ge 


you any book ever published. state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmuineram, Eno. 


tative 
156 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 


























—‘HOW TO SELL A MANUSCRIPT” 
TO WRITERS —“How To se 
































FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to MH. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. ist Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 


By H. B. Hinckley. NOTES ON CHAUCER 


Of real value to all students of our language and literature. 

$3 net. POEMS. Variously estimated by the cuitivated as good 

scholar’s verse, or as work likely to endure. 50c. net. 
NONOTUCK PRESS, Northampton, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


ay hand. Send for ae ae. Books bought for 
Classified stock of o books. 
THEO. E. SCHULTE, Bookseller, 132 East 23rd St., New York 


IDYLLS OF GREEC 


AN EXQUISITE 
GIFT BOOK 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 


HE FACT that we carry the largest and most varied 
book stock in the country, supplemented by our excel- 
lent facilities for promptly procuring items not in stock, 
including out-of-print and foreign publications, demon- 
strates the wisdom of your placing your orders with us if 
you desire prompt shipments and low prices. 
Write for our “1909 Clearance Catalogue,” our 
“ Monthly Bulletin of New Books,” and our “ Standard 
Library Catalogue of 2500 Approved Books” with 


supplement. 
Quotations promptly made on any list sent us. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 




















HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND 

$1.00. By Mail $1.09. 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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SUDERMANN’S 


THE SONG of SONGS 


Published November 20, 1909 
Second Printing January, 1910 
Third Printing February, 1910 





“ A literary event, a fact in the history of letters.” 
—Springfield Republican. 


" Binctieel wtthads Ry hy by the sure hand of a lit- 
erary master. he perfection of realism. 
—New York Tribune. 


640 pages; $1.40 net postpaid $1.55 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth ave., New York 











WOOD BOOK ENDS 


Heavily weighted bases. 
Bottoms covered with felt. 
Fine furniture finish. 


A necessity to keep books and 
magazines correctly arranged 
on shelves and tables. 

Send for circular and prices. 


Furniture City Novelty Co. 


Station C 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 











So Al eM lagi SU og 
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ANY BOOK 


advertiseO or 

mentioneO in 

this issue 

be had a 
ROWNE’S S 
OOKSTORE 


The Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Blvd, Chicago 

















oe © eR ) a ¢ ee © 





THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
THE STUDY OF FOUR IDYLLS. College entrance 
ments. Edition for students use, single copies, 25 ; 
for class use, 15 cents pe 3 copy, net; teachers’ edition, 
including study of all Idylis, 50 cents. 
THE STUDY OF IVANHOE. Maps, plans, topics for ae 4 
references. Special — for use in classes, 25 cen: 
single copies, 50 cents. 
List for college classes sent on request. Address 


H. A. DAVIDSON, THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








BOOKBINDING 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, IN ALL VARIETIES OF 
LEATHER 


HENRY BLACKWELL 
University Place and 10th Street, New York City 











The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Publishers and Wholesale Dealers 
in the Books of All Publishers 


33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Orders and enquiries from buyers of books in quan- 
tities—schools, libraries, and booksellers —solicited. 
The most prompt and complete shipment of orders 
at lowest prices for all parts of the country —the 
best service in the United States. Portrait cata- 
logue of our own publications will be sent on request. 














ETCHED PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 


By JACQUES REICH 
GEO. WASHINGTON, ALEX. HAMILTON, THOS. JEFFERSON, 
BENJ. FRANELIN, ANDREW JACKSON, PAUL JONES, JAS. MADI- 
SON, DAN’L WEBSTER, GEO. WM. CURTIS, WM. McKINLEY, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, THEO. ROOSEVELT, GROVER CLEVE- 
LAND, AUTOGRAPHED BY MR. CLEVELAND; ABRAHAM LIN. 
COLN, PRONOUNCED TO BE THE BEST PORTRAIT OF THE 
GREAT PRESIDENT; GEN. U. 8. GRANT, JOHN MARSHALL. 
Size of plates 14x 18 inches 
“ The portrait — Lincoln) poe ~ ey 
and strong as those 


“Tue Warrs Hovuss, Washington, Febr. 2, 1909. 
“ Mr. eer we . Madison Ave., N. Y. 


—_ ‘he Pocident and iriathe best 


have one of those if ou will kindly tell me how I can 
Very toaly youn, WM. H. CR 
SERIES OF ETCHINGS OF AUTHORS: 


TENNYSON, BRYANT, WHITTIER, LOWELL, HOLMES, 
MRS. H. B. STOWE. PLATES 11x14. 


THACKERAY, GEORGE MEREDITH. PLATES 8x10. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 134%x 18% 
For List and prices apply to 


JACQUES REICH xis, Metgs jy New Yo, 
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ome Unusual Bargains 
in English Remainders 





Attractive and Valuable ENGLISH BOOKS offered at from 
One-Half to One-Fourth of the original published prices 





Medizvai Stories. By Professor H. Shiick; translated 
from the Swedish by M. F. Harvey. Folk-lore stories 
of the Middle Ages, retold from Swedish, Norwegian, 
French, German, Persian, and other sources. With 
numerous illustrations and decorations by W. Heath 
Robinson. 8vo, 321 pages. London: Sands & Co. 
Reduced from $2 net to 90 cts. 

Weird Tales from Northern Seas. By Jonas Lie; trans- 
lated by R. Nisbet Bain. Folk-lore tales and legends 
replete with the superstitious beliefs and wild imag- 
inings of the Norse fishermen. With twelve full-page 
illustrations by Laurence Housman, large 8vo, 201 
pages. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co. Reduced from $3 to $1. 

Capital: A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production. 
By Karl Marx; translated by Samuel Moore and 
Edward Aveling; edited by Frederick Engels. A 
serviceable, large-type edition of this great economic 
masterpiece. Large 8vo, 816 pages. “International 
Library.” London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Re- 
duced from $4.20 to $1.75. 

Religious Systems of the World: A Contribution to the 
Study of Comparative Religion. A survey of the 
world’s great religious movements, ancient and 
modern, each religion being dealt with by a special- 
ist on the subject. Large 8vo, 824 pages. “Interna- 
tional Library.”” London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
Reduced from $4.20 to $1.75. 

Poetical Works of John Milton. Based on the Oxford 
text, edited by H. C. Beeching. Finely printed on 
handmade paper, and illustrated with numerous etch- 
ings, mezzotints, and copper engravings by William 
Hyde. One of the most beautiful specimens of book- 
making issued in recent years. 4to, 194 pages. Guild- 
ford, England: The Astolat Press. Reduced from 
$25 net to $65. 

The Wind among the Reeds. By W. B. Yeats. A 
volume of lyrics, containing some of the best work 
of this famous Irish poet. 12mo, 108 pages. London: 
John Lane. Reduced from $1.25 net to 50 cts. 

Mary Barton. By Elizabeth C. Gaskell; with introduc- 
tion by Clement K. Shorter. An attractive edition of 
a famous novel by the author of “Cranford.” 18mo, 
464 pages. London: Henry Frowde. Bound in limp 
red leather. Reduced from 75 cts. net to 25 cts. 

Shakespeare’s Tempest. The Cambridge text of the 
famous comedy, handsomely printed in two colors, 
and profusely illustrated and decorated by Robert 
Anning Bell. Large 8vo, 105 pages. London: Free- 
mantle & Co. Reduced from $2 net to 75 cts. 

Poems of John Keats. Edited by G. Thorn Drury; 
with introduction by Robert Bridges. One of the 
most attractive editions of Keats to be had. In 
two volumes, with photogravure portraits, 16mo. 
“Muses’ Library.” London: Lawrence & Bullen. Re- 
duced from $3.50 net to 75 cts. 


George Washington’s Rules of Civility. Traced to their 
sources and restored by Moncure Daniel Conway. 
Reprinted from a quaint manuscript book of Wash- 
ington’s preserved in the State Archives at Washing- 
ton city, written when he was in his fourteenth or 
fifteenth year. Attractively printed and bound. 
16mo, 180 pages. London: Chatto & Windus. Re- 
duced from $1 net to 60 cts. 

Robert Helmont: Diary of a Recluse. By Alphonse 
Daudet; translated by Laura Ensor. Presents in 
fiction form a vivid account of incidents in the 
Franco-Prussian war in 1870-1871. Profusely illus- 
trated by Picard and Montégut, 12mo, 199 pages. 


London: George Routledge & Sons. Paper. Re- 
duced from 80 cts. to 40 cts. 
Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle. Edited 


by Charles Bliot Norton. Carlyle was in his twenty- 
ninth, Goethe in his seventy-fifth year, when their 
correspondence began; and it continued until the 
latter’s death. These letters are printed from the 
originals. 12mo, 362 pages. London: Macmillan & 
Co. Reduced from $3.60 to $1. 

The Novel Books. Comprising: The Maxims of Napo- 
leon, with introduction by H. F. B. Wheeler; Nelson’s 
Letters to Lady Hamilton, with introduction by 
Douglas Sladen; A Journey Round My Room, by 
Xavier de Maistre, with introduction by Henry Att- 
well. Each attractively printed and bound in limp 
green leather, with frontispiece and decorations, 
16mo. London: Sisley’s. Reduced from $1.25 net to 
75 cts. per volume. 

Stevensoniana: An Anecdotal Life and Appreciation of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited from the writings 
of J. M. Barrie, S. R. Crockett, G. K. Chesterton, 
Conan Doyle, Edmund Gosse, W. B. Henley, Henry 
James, Arthur Pinero, A. T. Quiller-Couch, and 
others, by J. A. Hammerton. New and revised edi- 
tion; with photogravure portrait and numerous illus- 
trations from photographs, large 8vo, 350 pages. 
Edinburgh: John Grant. Reduced from $5 net to 
$2.76. 

The Works of Robert Herrick. Edited by Alfred Pol- 
lard; with preface by A. C. Swinburne. The beauti- 
ful “Muses’ Library” edition, containing Herrick’s 
complete poems, numbered according to their order 
in the original edition, and containing extensive 
notes. In 2 volumes; with engraved frontispieces, 
16mo. London: Lawrence & Bullen. Reduced from 
$3.50 net to $1.50. 

The Amber Witch: A Romance. By Wilhelm Mein- 
hold; translated by Lady Duff Gordon; edited, with 
introduction, by Joseph Jacobs. A beautiful edition 
of a well-known German classic, with illustrations in 
photogravure from paintings by Philip Burne-Jones, 
yy -y' _— London: David Nutt. Reduced from 

2.40 to $1. 


Sent Postpaid Anywhere upon Receipt of Price 


BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE 


CHICAGO 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
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BRILLIANT MASTERPIECES 
OF COURT-ROOM ORATORY 


THE SEARCH OF YEARS FRUITFUL AT LAST 


“Classics of the Bar” 


By SENATOR ALVIN V. SELLERS 
NOW READY 


OU hear Beach’s burning words in the suit against Henry 

Ward Beecher for leading the plaintiff’s wife astray, and 
you hear the eloquent Tracy in the minister’s defense. You 
hear Delmas in the Thaw case picture Evelyn’s life along the 
primrose path. You hear Prentiss in Kentucky’s greatest mur- 
der trial, and Susan B. Anthony’s dramatic response to the 
court that condemned her. You view the life-and-death trials 








Haywood’s recent trial. You hear Merrick in the trial of Surratt 
for the murder of Lincoln, and you stand for two hours with the 
mighty Voorhees as he invokes the unwritten law in behalf of 
an erring sister’s brother who had killed the man that “ plucked 
a flower from the garden of honor and flung it away in a little 
while, withered and dead.” You hear Ingersoll, Seward, Lewis, 
Rayner, Brady, and other masters of thought and language plead 
for the heart treasures of life. 


THE REAL TEMPLE OF ORATORY 
has at last been invaded and you revel with genius around an 
and see in graphic pictures the loves, 
hopes, shattered romances of a = 
ann book is strongly bound and illustrated. tispiece 
{7 famous painting, “ The Plaintiff's Ra at the 
Finet Tr by Jury.” 


300 Pages. Special Introductory Price $2. Carriage Prepaid. 
SELLERS PUBLISHING CO., Baxley, Ga. 


The Story o of My Mind 


How I Seema a Rationalist 
A NEW BOOK 


By 
M. M. MANGASARIAN 


Lecturer for the Independent 
Religious Society of Chicago 
50 Cents, Postpaid. 
T= latest book by the author of “A 
New Catechism” tells the story of 
his mental transition from Calvinism to 
RATIONALISM. In dedicating “The Story of My Mind” 
to his children, Mr. Mangasarian says: “I am going to put 
the story in writing that you may have it with you when I 
am gone, to remind you of the aims and interests for which 
I lived, as well as to acquaint you with the most earnest and 
intimate period in my career as a teacher of men.” 

Mr. Mangasarian was educated for the Presbyterian ministry 
at Robert College and at Princeton Theological Seminary. After 
graduation he became pastor of Spring Garden Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, which he left to enter the field of Inde- 
pendent thought. He now lectures every Sunday morning in 
the beautiful Theodore Thomas Orchestra Hall in Chicago to 
audiences that tax the capacity of the large auditorium. 

Send 10 cents for “* Rome-Rule in Ireland, with Postlude 

on Ferrer,” and sample copy of “ The Rationalist Bulletin.” 


Independent Religious Society 


140 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 














Library Book Orders 


We have conducted a special depart- 
ment for many years that has been 
exceptionally successful in handling 
book orders from 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities 


We have on our shelves the most 
complete and most comprehensive 
assortment of books to be found in 
any bookstore in the entire country. 
This enables us to make full ship- 
ments of our orders with the 
utmost despatch. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 























A HANDBOOK 
United States Public Documents 


By ELFRIDA EVERHART 
Reference Librarian, Public Library; Atlanta, Ga. 








This handbook defines, describes, and gives a brief his- 
tory of the publications of the various departments of the 
government. 

The introductory chapter is concerned with the defini- 
tion and scope of public documents, their printing and 
distribution. 

Part I contains a historical and descriptive survey of 
the congressional documents. 

Part II is concerned with the department publications. 
The history of each department is outlined briefly, its 
duties, its subordinate divisions, and the publications of 
each. The title of each series is given, date of first appear- 
ance, scope, and form of issue. 

Part III describes, in a similar manner, the publications 
of the independent publishing offices of the government, as 
the Civil Service Commission, Smithsonian Institution, etc. 

The subject matter is arranged in topical form with 
bold-face headings, and this together with a complete 
analytical index makes the book a handy one for reference. 


320 pages, O., cloth, $2.50 net 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THIS YEAR’S NEW. LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 





Just Published 


THE MOST IMPORTANT ART BOOK 
SINCE THE PENNELLS’ “WHISTLER” 


MANET é6rencit iMPRESSIONISTS 


EDOUARD MANET — PISSARRO—CLAUDE MONET—SISLEY— RENOIR— 
BERTHE MORISOT—CEZANNE—GUILLAUMIN 


By THEODORE DURET 
Translated by J. E. Crawrorp F.itcn, M.A. 


With 4 Etchings, 4 Wood Engravings, and 32 Reproductions in Half-tone. 
Crown Quarto. Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $3.75 net. 





THE GARDEN SEASON WILL SOON BE HERE— DON’T FORGET 
The New Rexford Book 


INDOOR GARDENING 


(Uniform with “ Four Seasons in the Garden’’) 
Which tells how to grow plants in window and veranda boxes, and in the house ; what plants 
to cultivate, the soil to use, the tools required — in fact everything that the amateur gar- 
dener may need to know. 


With a Colored Frontispiece and 32 illustrations. Decorated Title-page and 
Lining Papers. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 





FORMER SUCCESSES BY EBEN E. REXFORD 
Four Seasons in the Garden The Home Garden 


“ Contains clear and definite instructions.” _ “Tt tells all about vegetable and small fruit growing 
— The Outlook. in a manner that is intelligible and interesting to the 


amateur.” — New York Herald. 
Frontispiece in Tints AND 27 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ereut Furt-race ILtusTrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 12mo. Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 net. 





TWO OF 1909°S MOST NOTABLE BOOKS 
ROBERT HICHENS’ GREATEST NOVEL LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON’S 


WONDERFUL WORK 
Bella Donna 





“A remarkable piece of work, as noteworthy in its The Heart of the Antarctic 


way as ‘The Garden of Allah,’ or ‘The Call of the 
Blood.’ ”— San Francisco Chronicle. 

“The public has seldom the opportunity to show its 
appreciation of a novel of such originality, charm, and 
power. Nor can its tremendous message be ignored ; 
the message is inevitable from the fact that material- 
ism is pressed home to its logical conclusion.” 

— New York Times. 
Fifth Large Edition. 
i2mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 





“The most interesting, thrilling, and instructive nar- 
rative of Polar exploration ever put before the public. 
It is seldom that a real explorer gives us such a graphic 
and enlivened picture of his experiences. Every fact 
of importance about the journey is set down in such 
human fashion and with so keen a sense of humor that 
there is not a dull moment in the entire 800 pages.” 

— Boston Evening Transcript. 
12 color plates, 3 maps, and over 300 illustra- 
tions from photograplis. Royal Octavo. 
Two volumes. Cioth, $10.00 net. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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